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OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL NOTES 
Edited by 
James W. Moffitt. 


Impressive dedicatory exercises were held at the Robert 
M. Jones cemetery near Hugo, Oklahoma, April 26, 1938, with the 
following members of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society present: Judge Robert L. Williams, President; 
Gen. William S. Key, Vice-President; Col. A. N. Leecraft, and 
Tames W. Moffitt, the Secretary. The meeting was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Ebenezer Hotchkin. Judge Robert L. Williams 
then delivered an address on the history of Robert M. Jones and of 
the steps leading to the preservation of his cemetery. Music was 
furnished by the Hugo band. The Masonic service was carried out 
at the laying of the corner stone and also at its dedication with 
John R. Abernathy, the Grand Master, and other Grand officers 
participating. The allegiance to the flag was also rendered. A list 
of the articles to be placed in the corner stone was read. The cor- 
ner stone was then laid. The president of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society then presented Gen. William S. Key who addressed the 
gathering. Afterwards H. G. Hixon, Dr. G. E. Harris and also 
Otis Harwood, area supervisor for the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, who represented Ron Stephens, State Administrator of the 
Works Progress Administration, were introduced. Harwood pre- 
sented the corner stone to Judge Williams who in turn accepted it 
for the Oklahoma Historical Society. The president then intro- 
duced J. H. Randell of Denison, Texas, who represented the Randell 
family, his brother, the late G. G. Randell, having married the 
daughter of Robert M. Jones. Descendants of Robert M. Jones 
were present, including the children and grandchildren of the late 
Robert M. Love of Shawneetown and Clarksville, Texas, who was 
a grandson of Robert M. Jones. Judge Earl Welch of Antlers, of 
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the State Supreme Court, was also present, as were Judge Thomas 
W. Hunter, Hugo, County Judge of Choctaw County; the Honor- 
able Victor Locke, a former chief of the Choctaw Nation, and 
Dr. W. B. Morrison of Durant. The Hon. W. A. Durant spoke 
for the Choctaw Nation during the exercises in a brief address. 
The Hon. Ben Carter, county attorney of Bryan County and a son 
of the late Congressman Charles D. Carter, spoke for the Chicka- 
saws. Then there were included two aged Negroes, Ed Bailey 
and Andrew McAfee. After a prayer, the benediction was given 
by Rey. E. B. Miller of Goodland and the meeting stood adjourned. 


A large and interested crowd, including members of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy and of the American Legion, 
was given the opportunity to view the handsome corner stone and 
graveyard with the durable wall surrounding it. On the corner 
stone appears the Masonic emblem with the following inscription: 
“April 26, 1938, AL 4938,” and also the following: “Robert M. Jones 
Memorial, Representative from the Choctaw Nation in the Congress 
of the Confederate States of America.” With the names of the 
Committee representing the Oklahoma Historical Society, “R. L. 
Williams, W. B. Morrison, A. N. Leecraft, G. E. Harris, W. A. 
Loftin,” and also the name of W. S. Key, Works Progress Admin- 
istrator, and H. G. Hixon, Engineer. 


tts 


The following have been elected to membership in the Okla- 
homa Historical Society during the year: Mrs. George Burris, Ada; 
Mrs. Lillie Byrd Dickerson, El Paso, Texas; John B. Fink, Okla- 
homa City; Walter H. Foth, Cordell; E. A. Gourd, Rosedale; 
William D. Gray, Winter Haven, Florida; Thomas C. Humphrey, 
Jr., Tulsa; Whit Ingram, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Laura Pierce Ken- 
dall, Oklahoma City; R. Vinson Lackey, Tulsa; Newton Melville, 
Arkansas City, Kansas; Oscar E. Payne, Tulsa; Gilbert L. Robinson, 
Oklahoma City; John W. Ryle, Norman; Mrs. S. J. Soldani, Ponca 
City; Louise Thomson, Meeker; Thomas Waters, Hennessey; Mrs. 
Charles Lincoln White, Oklahoma City; John M. Wilson, Tulsa; 
Hampton W. Anderson, Dallas, Texas; Waldo Joseph Bashaw, 
Tulsa; Hazel E. Beaty, Oklahoma City; C. E. Burlingame, Bartles- 
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ville; Mrs. Helen S. Carpenter, Shawnee; Mrs. Byron Cavnar, Hin- 
ton; Frank M. Colville, Alhambra, California; Ella M. Covel, 
Tahlequah; Mrs. Lillian P. Davis, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Adelaide 
DeSaussure, Oklahoma City; Frances Elizabeth Duke, Oklahoma 
City; B. H. Elliott, Tulsa; Frank F. Finney, Bartlesville; Mrs. 
Eula C. Froman, Weatherford; Mrs. Clarence A. Gwyn, King- 
fisher; John J. Harrison, Holdenville; J. D. Hartzler, Partridge, 
Kansas; George DeWitt Holden, Arlington, Virginia; Mabel Davis 
Holt, Stillwater; Arthur B. Honnold, Tulsa; Mrs. Gilbert L. Hyroop 
Oklahoma City; Thomas Ray Langford, Britton; Harley E. Lee, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Mrs. Garnett R. Love, Denison, Texas; 
Robert Lee Lunsford, Cleveland; W. P. Neff, Miami; Henry J. 
Polk, Sweetwater, Texas; Vinnie Ream, Wapanucka; Carter Smith, 
Tulsa; W. A. Thompson, Tahlequah; Willis M. Timmons, Jr., 
Atlanta, Georgia; Jack Tuggle, Oklahoma City; Christian Adolph 
Vammen, Oaks; Dr. S. C. Venable, Tulsa; Fred G. Watts, Shawnee; 
Mrs. Sam Wear, Springfield, Missouri; Malcolm W. Williamson, 
Maysville; A. T. Winn, Oklahoma City; Moss Patterson, Oklahoma 
City (Life); J. R. Barbee, Tulsa; Anna L. Bockoven, Oklahoma 
City; Ray P. Boyce, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Ann Mayer Cooper, 
Chandler; Mrs. Elizabeth W. Cosgrove, Muskogee; Nathaniel 
Folsom, Hartshorne; Mrs. Hopewell Fox, Columbia, Missouri; Dr. 
James V. Frederick, Alva; Hugh M. Hamill, Chilocco; C. W. 
Johnson, Morris; Dr. G. E. Johnson, Ardmore; Mrs. Ed T. Ken- 
nedy, Pawhuska; Dr. C. W. Kerr, Tulsa; Mrs. John C. Newton, 
Miami; Milton E. Parker, Oklahoma City; O. D. Sartin, Cedarvale, 
Kansas; Mrs. H. K. Smith, Springfield, Illinois; D. D. Tidwell, De 
Leon, Texas; James Watzke, Henryetta; Ward H. Bell, Kiowa; 
George Carleton, Claremore; Henry Chouteau, Ralston; Thaddeus 
L. Duren, Countyline; Mrs. Mary E. Hadden, Ponca City; W. E. 
B. Leonard, Oklahoma City; Virginia L. Lindsey, Chouteau; Mrs. 
Raymond Lucas, Spiro; Mrs. Tony Lyons, Oklahoma City; Lillian 
B. Mathews, Pawhuska; Mrs. H. B. McKnight, Oklahoma City; 
Alfred P. Murrah, Oklahoma City; Dr. S. W. Perkins, Rose, T. C. 
Peters, Wichita, Kansas; Aubrey L. Steele, Pampa, Texas; Joel W. 
Taylor, Oklahoma City; Florencio P. Valencio, Mexico City; R. C. 
Walker, Tulsa; Mrs. W. J. Walker, Mazie; Mrs. Leonora Ward, 
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Erick; Samuel W. West, Blanchard, and Annah L. Wilson, New 
York City, New York. 


On May 2, 3, 1938 the Osage Indians opened their new mus- 
eum at Pawhuska to the public. Among those participating were 
Chief Fred Lookout, John Joseph Mathews, and the Curator, Miss 
Lillian Mathews. 


At the dedication of the old Choctaw Capitol at Tuskahoma 
on June 3, 4, 1938, addresses were given as follows: 


Renowned Chiefs in Mississippi:— 


Mosholetubbi, James Culberson, 
Col. David Folsom, Czarina Conlan, 
Pushmataha, W. F. Semple, 
Chiefs under Skulleyville Constitution :— 
Alfred Wade, 1857-1859, Ivan Wade 
Tandy Walker, 1858-1858, Edgar A. Moore, 
Basil L. LeFlore 1859-1860, Joel Griggs, 
Chiefs under Doaksville Constitution :— 
George Hudson, 1860-1862, Peter J. Hudson, 
Samuel Garland, 1862-1864, William G. Stigler, 
Peten ba Pitchiyng, 1864-1866, Everett V. Jones, 
Allen Wright, 1866-1870, Muriel Wright, 
William Bryant 1870-1874, Josh Anderson, 
Coleman Cole, 1874-1878, Silas E. Cole, 
Isaac Garvin, 1878-1880, Francis Raffee, 
Jackson McCurtain 1880-1884, Sam L. Riddle, 
Edmund McCurtain, 1884-1886, Chas B. Bascomb, 
Ben F. Smallwood, 1888-1890, Martin McKee, 
Wilson N. Jones, 1890-1894, William M. LeFlore, 
Jefferson Gardner, 1894-1896, Oscar Gardner, 
Green McCurtain, 1896-1900, Hampton Tucker, 


Gilbert W. Dukes, 1900-1902, Justine Dukes Calloway. 


The Tulsa Association of Pioneers held their annual picnic on 
June 9, 1938. A memorial service was conducted by Judge Harry 
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Campbell. Addresses were given by Dr. C. W. Kerr, Mrs. Roberta 
Campbell Lawson, and Cyrus S. Avery. The officers are as follows: 
Dr. S. G. Kennedy, Chairman of the Board of Directors; Lee 
Clinton, President; Vern H. Vandever, Vice-President; N. C. 
Cross, Secretary; Colonel Lynch, Treasurer; Mrs. Frank G. Sea- 
man, Assistant Secretary, and Floyd Shurtleff, Assistant Treasurer. 


The Old Timers Picnic was held at Alluwee on August 28, 
1938. This was the eighth annual homecoming sponsored by the 
Pioneers. Among those on the program were Judge W. H. Korne- 
gay and James W. Moffitt. The officers of this organization are 
as follows: Chairman, Lee Dishman; Vice-Chairman, D. E. Maples, 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Emmitt Jarvis. 


The American Indian Exposition took place at Andarko, 
August 24-27. A historical pageant entitled “The Spirit of the 
Washita” depicted the history of that area. Indian dances also 
featured this occasion. 


The Old Pioneers’ Club met at Chickasha on September 12, 
1938. Judge Will Linn is President of this organization of Grady 
County early settlers. He introduced a number who had come 
back for the program and reunion. Mr. George H. Evans, publisher 
of the Chickasha Daily Express presented among others Mrs. Meta 
C. Sager, who spoke on “What I Found, When I Came to Grady 
County Forty-Nine Years Ago.” ‘The other officers are Mrs. Bur- 
ney Roy, Secretary; J. R. Burleson, Vice-President, and Bob Thomp- 
son, Vice-President. Under the direction of H. C. Brunt, President, 
the annual Old Settlers Picnic took place at Chandler on September 
15, 1938. 


The Secretary attended the observance of the Centennial of 
Cherokee Removal at Chattanooga, Tennessee, September 20-22, 
1938. A tour of sites of interest in Cherokee history was taken, also. 
At Old Brainerd Mission Cemetery a tablet was unveiled in honor 
of the Reverend Stephen Foreman. Among his descendants present 
were Miss Minta Foreman, Mrs. Susan Wear, Mrs. D. J. Faulkner, 
James Rider, Mrs. R. P. Shelton, and Miss Susan Comer. Also 
present were Mrs. J. B. Milam, and Miss Mary Milam, whose 
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progenitor, the Reverend Ard Hoyt labored there as a missionary 
one hundred years ago. Other guests were J. B. Milam, Miss 
Bess Howard, Robert Sparks Walker, J. P. Brown, Miss Amanda 
Finley, Mrs. Penelope Johnson Allen, Dr. Alfred Hurst, Chief 
Jarrett Blye and Cherokees from the reservation in North Carolina. 


The establishment of the Old Chouteau Trading Post at Salina 
was commemorated in a program given there on October 10, 11, 
1938. Among those speaking were Governor Elect Leon C. Phillips, 
Dr. M. L. Wardell of the University of Oklahoma, Mr. Thomas J. 
Harrison of Pryor, and the Secretary. Miss Yvonne Chouteau of 
_ Oklahoma City presented several French and Indian dances. 
J. E. Reynolds, Salina; Harve Langley, Pryor, and Joe Lewis of 
Salina constituted the committee on arrangements. Others who as- 
sisted were Mrs. J. S. Knight, County Superintendent of Mayes 
County, Pryor; James F. Rollins, Locust Grove; Dr. S. W. Perkins, 
Rose; Jesse Mayes, Pryor; C. H. Boake, Pryor; Cleo Callison, Pryor; 
V. R. Casey, Salina; C. W. Jetton, Salina; and George Mayes, 
Oklahoma City. A number of Chouteau descendants attended. 


During the third annual American Indian week in Tulsa the 
Oklahoma Archaeological Society met October 19. How to identify 
Indian design as to region was explained at the dinner by Frederic 
H. Douglas, Director of the Denver Art Museum. Clark Field report- 
ed that at least 100 men are doing excavation work in the Grand River 
Dam area in order to preserve relics from prehistoric sites before 
the floodwaters cover them. The officers for the ensuing year are 
James H. Gardner, President and H. Grady Snuggs, Secretary. 
Another event of this week was the Indian banquet on the evening 
of October 20. Mrs. Roberta Campbell Lawson, Chairman of the 
program committee introduced John Joseph Mathews to make the 
principal address. The Indian Cavalcade, a pageant, presented the 
history of this region. October 19 and 20, the Inter-Tribal Council 
met with W. F. Semple as Chairman. New officers were elected 
as follows: President, Ben Dwight, Vice-President, Dennis Bushy- 
head, and Secretary, Louis Ware. J. B. Milam is the Chairman of 
the newly organized Cherokee committee. In the Exposition Hall 
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were displayed exhibits from different Indian Schools including 
Bacone, Sequoyah, Seneca, Chilocco, Fort Sill, and Haskell. 


The Secretary represented the Society at the Southern Historical 
Association in New Orleans, November 3-5, 1938. 


The Regent of the Oklahoma City Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Mrs. Charles Gordon Girvin has pre- 
sented year books and other historical material to the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. In the Year Book for 1938-1939 Mrs. Frank G. 
Munson of Alva, State Historian, has reported an interest in State 
and local history as shown in the following activities: Durant has 
marked the grave of Reverend Dixon Durant; Cushing has set 
aside a place for trees as a memorial to George Washington; Shaw- 
nee has erected a boulder describing the Washington Irving Trail; 
Pond Creek has placed two granite markers on the Chisholm Trail; 
Oklahoma City has cooperated with the Eighty-Niners’ Association 
and the Park Board in marking with bronze plaques, the sites of the 
first camp, the first military post, the first city hall, the first church 
services, the first school, the first post office and other places of 
interest. Historical programs have been given by the different 
chapters on Statehood Day, Constitution Day, Flag Day, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Independence Day and Armistice Day. History 
Scrap Books have been kept by ten chapters. Others have presented 
exhibits of historical objects. The Black Beaver chapter is gathering 
the history of early settlers. One member in the Alva chapter has 
been busy tracing the route of Coronado across Oklahoma. Mrs. 
Kenneth Kaufman of the Norman chapter has written a paper on 
John Rollin Ridge and Mrs. Preston C. West has traced the history 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution in Oklahoma. Mrs. 
Virgil Browne of Oklahoma City has reported two hundred parti- 
cipants in the American History essay contest and Mrs. Tide Cox 
of Ardmore forty-eight. 


Judge R. A. Hefner has renewed his offer to give $50.00 
another year for the best paper on some phase of Oklahoma Bap- 
tist history. The contest is open to all students of Oklahoma 
colleges and universities whether undergraduate or graduate stu- 
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ents. The activities, biographies or institutions treated must go 
back at least fifty years in time. All papers entered should be in the 
office of Dr. E. C. Routh, editor of the Baptist Messenger, at Okla- 
homa City, by April 30, 1939. 


The attention of our readers is called to the “Minutes” on 
pages 498-501 where other items of interest may be found. 
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CHIEF SAMUEL CHECOTE, 
WITH SKETCHES OF CHIEFS LOCHER HARJO 
AND WARD COACHMAN. 
By 
John Bartlett Meserve. 


Roley McIntosh concluded his interesting career of thirty- 
eight years as chieftain of the Lower Creeks in 1859 and was 
succeeded by Moty Cannard. The next few years were blurred 
chapters in the political life of the Creeks. There was little 
semblance of organized government in the Creek Nation during 
the perilous years of the Civil War, occasioned largely by the 
internecine strife among the Indians which that conflict provoked. 
The Creeks became divided in their allegiance and the breaches 
so created were to linger through the years. A gesture toward 
reuniting the Upper and Lower Creek factions was made in 1860 
by the adoption of a written constitution but the intervention of 
the war postponed its accomplishment. Out of the reconstruction 
efforts of the tribe came the adoption of a formal written con- 
stitution at Deep Fork, on October 12, 1867. Samuel Checote 
was chosen as the first elected chieftain of the Creek 
Nation and to him was committed the task of composing the 
discordant elements. 


Samuel Checote, born in the Chattahoochee valley in 
Alabama in 1819, came with his parents to the old Indian Territory 
in 1829. He was a full blood Creek Indian, of the Lower Creek 
or McIntosh faction. His parents settled west of Okmulgee but 
passed away within a few years after their removal. At the age 
of nine years, he was sent to the Asbury Manual Labor School 
near Ft. Mitchel, Alabama, and after the removal, he attended 
Harrell’s academy at Muskogee. Early in life, he became a 
member of the Methodist Church and later entered the ministry 
of that denomination. He is a concrete evidence of how com- 
pletely the missionary altered the life of the American Indian. 
The Lower Creek Council manifested a hostility toward the 
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missionaries in 1835, by ordering them out of the country. The 
places of worship were closed save where supplied by native 
ministers, but within the next few years these  self-sacrificing 
Christian mentors began to return to the Creek country and re- 
sume their labors among the Indians. The Council again in 1844 
expressed itself by prohibiting the native ministers from preaching 
the Christian religion, under a penalty of fifty lashes, and, as a con- 
sequence, several were whipped under the provisions of this law. 
Samuel Checote, who had done some preaching at that time, with 
other tribal members so engaged, fled from the Creek country 
to escape persecution. The young minister appealed directly in 
person, to Chief Roley McIntosh for an abatement of the perse- 
cution and as a result, through his efforts, all further attempts 
to interfere with the teaching of the Gospel were abandoned, by 
orders of the chief. The ministerial activities of Samuel Checote 
date back to October 28, 1852, and continued intermittently until 
his death, save as suspended during his service in the Civil War 
and during his political career. His religious endeavors became 
the absorbing interest of his life and his high religious character 
is reflected in his political life. He was chosen as a delegate by 
the Methodist church to the Ecumenical Conference at London, 
in 1882, but illness prevented his attendance.’ 


Samuel Checote entered the Confederate service as captain 
of Company B of the First Regiment of Creek Mounted Volun- 
teers, on August 13, 1861, at the Creek agency.” On August 19, 
1861, he became Lieut. Colonel of this regiment which was 
attached to the division commanded by Col. D. N. McIntosh. 
The army service of Col. Checote was of the highest and most 
efficient character and quite unlike many other enlisted members 
of his tribe, he remained faithful to the cause of the Confederacy 
until the close of the war. The Civil War may be termed an 
age of heroics in American history and the thoughtful student 
“ar RPA uMocre A Brief History of the Missionary Work in the Indian Territory 
of the Indian Mission Conference, Methedist Episcopal Church, South (Muskogee, 
1899), 192-202. 

20. A, Lambert, “Historical Sketch of Col. Samuel Checote, Once Chief of the 


Creek Nation,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, IV (1926), 275 et seq; Records, Adjutant 
General’s Office, Washington, D. C. 
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will pause in homage to the stout hearts, both North and South 
who braved death in the courage of their convictions. Samuel 
Checote, a Creek Indian of intelligence and fully capable of re- 
solving his alignment during that struggle, evidenced his courage 
in a most abiding manner. 


The long enduring cleavage created by the tribal division 
into the Upper and Lower Creeks, was augmented by the line 
up of its members during the Civil War. The Upper Creeks, 
composed mostly of full bloods were allied with the Union forces, 
while the Lower Creeks or McIntosh faction went with the South. 
It was a highly disorganized Creek Nation which confronted 
Samuel Checote when he assumed the reins of tribal government 
in 1867. This trouble was provoked largely by members of the 
hitherto Upper Creek faction who were led by Oktars-sars-har-jo, 
whose adopted name was Sands. These Indians had served in 
the Union army and were unwilling that there should be shown 
to any of their erstwhile foes any preference, even though that 
preference was overwhelmingly expressed at a tribal popular 
election. An immediate difficulty grew out of the disbursement 
of a payment of monies made by the Government to the tribe. 
Sands and his followers insisted that the fund be divided equally 
between the Upper and Lower Creeks while the Checote admin- 
istration made a per capita disbursement of the monies among 
the entire tribal membership, ignoring the former tribal division. 
Sands became an unsuccessful candidate against Checote in the 
fall of 1871 and, stung by his defeat, led a force of some three 
hundred of his adherents upon the capital at Okmulgee, in October 
1871, and dissipated the Council, then in session. Gen. Pleasant 
Porter was placed in command of the lighthorsemen and with 
the assistance of Federal agents composed the insurrection without 
any loss of life. Sands died in the following year and the oppo- 
sition to Chief Checote collapsed. The Chief was reelected in the 
fall of 1871. 


Chief Checote was defeated in his candidacy for a third 
consecutive term on September 6, 1875 and Locher Harjo was 
elected. The language of his concluding message to the Council 
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in October, 1875, after his defeat, reflects the high Christian states- 
manship of the retiring chief, as he concludes, 


‘Before closing I must speak of the peaceful manner im 
which our late elections have been conducted—there were no 
disturbances anywhere in the Nation—the campaign was 
not characterized by ill feeling nor illegitimate practices, but 
was dignified and honorable to all parties. And the ready 
acquiescence of all to the decisions made at the polls, by the 
people, in a lawful manner speaks in the very highest terms 
of the natural good qualities of the Creek people and indicates 
their capacity for perfect self government and is an augury 
of most favorable import, of the high stand they will take as 
conservative and law abiding and law loving citizens. . : 
thus the onward advancement of our government towards a 
more perfect system will be the legitimate outgrowth of 
experience and not the fitful dreams of theorists who experi- 
ment upon the passions and feelings of imaginary wants of 
a simple people.’’ 

His concluding words were those of a statesman. Upon his 
retirement from office, the chief again resumed his residence at 
his farm home some six miles north of the old Nuyaka Mission 


and in what is today, Okmulgee County, Oklahoma. 


Locher Harjo, the newly elected chief, was born in the Creek 
country in the East sometime during the first quarter of the last 
century and came with his parents to the old Indian Territory 
with one of the numerous caravans during the removal period. He 
lived at Newyorker town, southwest of Okmulgee, and served as 
a delegate from his tribe to the initial peace conference at Ft. 
Smith on September 15, 1865. He was a Union soldier in the 
Civil War and was elected chief of the Creek Nation at the fall 
election of 1875. The new chief was a full blood and spoke only 
the Creek language. Late in 1876 a delegation of some ninety 
Sioux Indians came to the Indian Territory to investigate and 
reach conclusions upon the possible exchange of their lands in 
the Dacotas for lands in the Territory. The contingent camped 
near Okmulgee late in November and upon invitation of the 
chief visited the Creek National Council House where they were 
welcomed by Chief Harjo. 


RJO 


LOCHER HA 
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‘“My Brethren ;—I am well pleased to see you here in 
the Muskogee Nation, brethren of the same race as ourselves. 
I was told a long time ago of my red brethren, the Sioux 
that were living in the far northwest. I have heard of your 
great men, great in war and great in council. I have heard 
of your troubles on account of the intrusion of white men on 
your reservation in search of gold. I have heard that the 
United States government had determined to remove you 
from your lands to the Indian Territory to the west of us. 
When I heard that you might possibly come to this territory 
which has been ‘set apart for the home of the Indians for- 
ever’ I was glad. I would like to have all our red brethren 
settled in this Territory as we have provided in our treaty. 
ay We believe our right to the soil and our government 
which is best suited to our peculiar necessities would be safer 
if all our race were united together here. . . . I give you 
this welcome to our life of a higher civilization which is better 
than the old life so long led by our race in the past.’ 


The words of welcome were briefly responded to by Chief 
Spotted Tail of the Sioux; 


‘‘My red brethren, we are glad to meet you and listen 
to your talk. We have come in peace to your country to see 
it for ourselves as our Great Father has wished. White men 
gather all things together for themselves. When he gathers, 
he don’t want any one to take it away. My country is covered 
with gold. I have made a bargain with the Great Father to 
sell it, because the white man came and took it. . . . Jam 
looking at this country and when I get through I want to 
see my Great Father and talk with him and then I ean tell 
you more about it.’’ 

The meeting was rather dramatic as was also a meeting held 


a few days later at Muskogee. 


Shortly after the induction of Chief Harjo into office, he 
became embroiled in difficulties with the council.* Impeachment 
proceedings were lodged against him by the House of Warriors 
wherein he was charged with dictatorial conduct in the removal 
of certain persons from office by executive order and in refusing 
to remove from the Nation certain alleged unprincipled white 
men who were charged with controlling his administration of 
affairs. He was charged with 1efusing to enforce certain acts of 


3 Indian Journal, December 7, 1876. 
4 Indian Journal, December 21, 1876. 
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the Council which had beer passed over his executive veto and 
in the usurpation of powers not delegated by the Creek consti- 
tution. On December 15, 1876, the impeachment charges were 
approved by the House of Kings and the chief removed from 
office. The political disabilities which the impeachment carried 
with it were subsequently removed. Chief Harjo at first evidenced 
a disposition to go on the war path and again trouble was averted 
by the prompt, conciliatory action of Gen. Pleasant Porter who 
influenced the followers of the deposed chief to return to their 
homes. The Chief passed away at his home at Newyorker town, 
about seven miles southwest of Okmulgee, where he was buried, 
on February 23, 1879. He had married, early in life, Sakhatup 


Hokey, who survived him. 


Chief Harjo was succeeded by Ward Coachman, the second 
chief, who filled out the unexpired term. 


Ward Coachman (Co-chamy) was born at Wetumka, 
Alabama in 1823.2 His ancestry is traced back to Lacklan Mc- 
Gillivray, who was born at Dunmaglass, Scotland, and at the 
age of sixteen emigrated to America, landing at Charleston, 
South Carolina. He became an Indian trader and in 1738 married 
Schoy Marchand, a half blood French and Creek Indian woman. 
Alexander, his eldest son was born in 1740, became a celebrated 
chief among the Creeks and died on February 17, 1793. Sophia, 
a daughter of Lacklan McGillivray was born in 1742 and married 
Ben Durant, a Frenchman. She was the mother of Polly Durant 
who married Muslushobie or Pitcher and became the mother of 
Ward Co-cha-my. The parents of Ward Coochman died when he 
was quite young and his educational advantages were limited to the 
neighborhood schools in Macon County. He did not remove to the 
West during the removal period, but was reared and made his home 
with his Uncle Lacklan Durant in Macon County, Alabama, until 
1845 when he came to the old Indian Territory. In 1848 he returned 
to Alabama and conducted back with him ‘to the territory, a party 
of 65 Creeks who had been held in slavery by the whites, arriving 


5H. F. and E. S. O’Beirne, The Indian Territory, Its Chiefs, Legislators and 
Leading Men (St. Louis, 1892), 841 et seq. 
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at Ft. Smith, Arkansas, on June 24, 1848. His early residence 
among the whites in the East highly qualified him as a most 
proficient interpreter among his people in the West. He entered 
the employ of an Indian trader covering the country around 
Wewoka and Wetumka until 1857, when he engaged in farming. 
During the Civil War, he entered the Confederate service as a 
Second Lieutenant of Company E in the Second Creek Indian 
Regiment under Col. Chilli McIntosh, on November 3, 1862, and 
served faithfully until the conclusion of the war. 


Ward Coachman served as clerk of the district court of Deep 
Fork District in 1868 and as a member and speaker of the House 
of Warriors in 1875. He was court clerk of the Wewoka District 
in 1873-4, served as a member and President of the House of 
Kings in 1888 and was dispatched as a delegate from the Creek 
Nation to Washington upon five different occasions in 1881-2. 


In the fall of 1875, Ward Coachman was chosen second chief 
and became Principal Chief of the Creek Nation upon the im- 
peachment and removal of Chief Locher Harjo on December 15, 
1876. His tenure as chief was rather uneventful and he was de- 
feated in his efforts for reelection on September 1, 1879, and 
Samuel Checote again was chosen. 


The name of Ward Coachman is carried on the approved 
rolls of the Creek tribe opposite roll number 5109 as shown by 
census card number 1587 and to him was allotted his distributive 
share of the public domain. The chief passed away at his home 
some four miles northeast of Wetumka on March 13, 1900, where 
he was buried in an unmarked grave. He married Lizzie Carr 
in 1851 and after her death, married Lizzie Yohler in 1864. The 
chief was a man of intelligence far above the average of his 
people and enjoyed the respect and esteem of the members of 
the Creek tribe. 


The interesting Samuel Checote again resumed the executive 
office of the Creek Nation after the election of September 1, 1879. 
This was his third term, the completion of which covered a 
period of twelve years. His preference for the third term was 
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rather feebly expressed as his election was evidenced by a bare 
majority of 15 votes. Charges of fraud were made by the Coachman 
adherents but no trouble ensued. The third tenure of Samuel 
Checote featured much advancement among the Creeks. The 
establishment of an Indian University at Muskogee by the Baptist 
Mission led by Rev. A. C. Bacone was approved and financial 
assistance provided. Matters of general education received the 
marked attention of the chief. The grant of lands to the Seminoles 
was effected for which the sum of $150,000 was received. 


Internal strife threatened the peace of the Creeks in December, 
1881, when recalcitrant members of the tribe led by Isparhecher, a 
full blood agitator, undertook to establish an independent govern- 
ment with its capital established at Nuyaka, some twelve miles 
west of Okmulgee. Chief Checote exhausted all peaceful and 
persuasive measures to calm the disturbance, but with no avail. 
Bloody reprisals ensued in a struggle known as the Green Peach 
War. The armed forces of the Checote government were finally 
called into service under command of Gen. Pleasant Porter and 
after several months of open defiance, the insurrection was quelled. 
Peaceful relations were restored through the efforts of United 
States Commissioners at Muskogee in August, 1883.° The address 
of Chief Checote at Muskogee, on August 10, 1883, approving 
the settlement, was of statesmanlike character. 


At the tribal election of September 3, 1883, Chief Checote 
again sought preference, but was defeated and Joseph M. Perry- 
man was elected. He was dispatched as a delegate from the 
tribe to Washington the following year and this service concluded 
his political career. The years had been strenuous. His guiding 
hand had directed the political life of the Creek Nation from the 
concluding years of the Civil War. He passed away at his home 


at Okmulgee, on September 3, 1884, where he lies buried and 
where his grave is marked. 


6 For detailed account of Green Peach Wa Chat 32 i 
OMNI ET E aimee r, see “Chief Isparhecher,” Chronicles 
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The chief was married twice, his first wife being Priscilla, 
after whose death he married Lizzie; the last names of these 
women are not known. 


Samuel Checote was the outstanding character among the 
Creek Indians during the early post bellum years. His years of 
understanding threaded back to the early day of their residence 
in the West. When the Indian left the East, he was an unfinished 
sketch. In his initial days after removal as well as in later years, 
the Indian naturally had his class differences, provoked largely 
by his contact and intermarriage with the whites. These distinc- 
tions caused divergent concepts of his ultimate destiny and were 
provocative of internal dissension. These class distinctions must 
be considered in any appraisal of his social or political life because 
the Indian cannot be labeled and disposed of in one gesture. 
Among the Creeks, this natural situation was intensely aggravated 
by the tribal division having its inception in the East and long 
before the removal period. The Civil War was a zero point in 
the morale of the Creeks. The task of uniting the sentiments and 
aspirations of the Creeks was placed upon the shoulders of Samuel 
Checote. He understood these people as did no other Creek 
leader of his times and to him great credit is due for placating 
many of the major tribal animosities of that period. His stern, 
spiritual life contributed to his influence among his people. Chief 
Samuel Checote gave to the Creeks a splendid service and died 
in poverty." 


7 Mr. John Bartlett Meserve is making a study of the chiefs of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes. He is an attorney living at Tulsa, Oklahoma. He has been a con- 
tributor to The Chronicles of Oklahoma for a number of years. 
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HISTORIC SITES AROUND ANADARKO 
By C. Ross Hume 


Anadarko looks back almost four score years to the location 
of the original Wichita Indian Agency, in 1859. Uhe, first 
white men of English speech who traversed the region embraced 
in the present Caddo County area were the officers and men of 
the Dragoon expedition commanded by Capt. Nathan Boone, 
which, returning from Central Kansas, on a route which entered 
the extreme northwestern part of the country, followed the valley 
of Deer Creek eastward toward its confluence with the Canadian, 
in 1842. In 1849, Capt. Randolph B. Marcy of the United States 
Army,’ with a detachment of troops, escorted a large party of 
California Argonauts westward over a route some miles farther 
south, toward the Rio Grande Valley of New Mexico, thus mark- 
ing out across the northern part of Caddo County, the course 
of the California Road which was so largely traveled 
during the ensuing decade. In 1854, the Government caused 
a survey for the construction of a Pacific Railway to be made 
westward across Caddo County, under the direction of Lieutenants 
A. W. Whipple and J. C. Ives of the Army Engineer Corps. The 


1This article is based largely upon information extracted through correspond- 
ence and personal interviews with the late Capt. Robert S. Ross, of Waco, Texas, 
son of Agent Shapley P. Ross, and with Mrs. Jeanne V. Harrison, daughter of Agent 
Matthew Leeper; personal interviews with the late Charles F. Christy, of Denver; 
the late Charles A. Cleveland, of Anadarko; the late Neal Evans, of El Reno; the 
late John Murphy, of El Reno; the late Capt. Richard T. Jacob, of Oklahoma City; 
Rev. J. J. Methvin, of Anadarko; the late Gen. Hugh L. Scott, of the U. S. Army; 
the late James Mooney, ethnologist of the National Museum; and the following 
sources: Publications of the War Department (Washington); War of the Rebellion: 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1860-1901) ; Thomas C. Battey, 4 Quaker among the Indians (Boston: Lee 
and Shepard, Publishers, 1875) ; Isabel Crawford, Kiowa: The History of a Blanket 
Indian Mission (New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1915); Publications of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington) ; Publications of the Kansas His- 
torical Society (Topeka) ; De B. Randolph Keim, Sheridan’s Troopers on the Border 
(Philadelphia: David McKay, 1885); George Armstrong Custer, My Life on the 
Plains (New York: Sheldon and Company, 1876); and The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa (Oklahoma City). The author is also indebted to Dr. J. B. Thoburn for data 
furnished. 

2Grant Foreman, ed., Adventure on Red River: Report on the Exploration of 
the Headwaters of the Red River by Captain Randolph B. Marcy and Captain G. B. 
McClellan (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1937), p. vi. 
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course of this survey approximated very closely that of the Cali- 
fornia Road. At that time, the whole of Caddo County was 
included within the scope of the wilderness range of the Comanche 
and Kiowa Indians, subject also to the temporary occupancy of 
the people of the Wichita Indian tribe. For many years prior 
to this time, a number of small and, in some instances, somewhat 
fragmentary bands and tribes of Indians had lived along the 
western frontier, between the boundary of southern Kansas and 
Central Texas. These included the Absentee Shawnees, the 
Southwestern Delawares, the Wichitas, the Wacos, the Towakonies, 
the Anadarkos, the Kichais, the Tonkawas, a band of Kickapoos, 
the White Bead, or Northern, Caddos, and possibly several smaller 
groups. Nearly all of them were or had been more or less noma- 
dic and unsettled as to fixed places of residence, industry, sources 
of livelihood, engaged in hunting, fishing, and trapping in a small 
way and the object of suspicion on the part of the Indians of 
settled tribes, pioneer settlers, and of Indians of wild or roving 
tribes alike. 


It was partly to adjust and dissipate such misunderstandings 
that the Federal Government had negotiated with the State of 
Texas for the establishment of two small Indian reservations, on 
the Brazos River, in the state of Texas, in 1855. Most of the 
Indians of the tribes and bands already enumerated were settled 
upon these two reservations; the Wichitas and White Bead Caddos, 
of the Indian Territory, however, were not thus relocated. It 
became evident that it would be the part of wisdom to abandon 
the reservations on the Brazos River and relocate them elsewhere, 
where they would be free from molestation by outside influences. 
To this end, Major Elias C. Rector, of Fort Smith, Arkansas, who 
was superintendent of Indian Affairs, for the Five Civilized 
Tribes, was directed to visit the region adjacent to the 98th Meri- 
dian which was traversed by the Washita River and inspect the 
same with a view to its availability for selection for assignment of 
one or more reservations for the relocation of these tribes that 
had been temporarily located in Texas, after which he was asked 
to arrange to meet with Major Robert S. Neighbors, Supervising 
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Agent of the two small Brazos Reservations, at Fort Arbuckle. In 
the course of this conference between the two Indian Service offi- 
cials, it was agreed that if possible, all of the tribes and bands 
should be brought to the Indian Territory and settled in or near 
the Washita Valley in what is now Caddo County. Their joint 
report making this recommendation was approved by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and by the Secretary of the Interior 
and preparation for the removal of the Indians was immediately 
inaugurated. 


The final removal of the Indians from the two Texas reser- 
vations started on August 1, 1859, those of each reservation moving 
out separately and the two joining at the crossing of Red River, 
six days later. There were 1430 Indians in all, with military escort 
of two troops of Cavalry and two companies of Infantry, under 
the command of Major George H. Thomas, who later became 
“The Rock of Chickamagua.” The expedition arrived on the 
Washita on August 16th, near the site of the present town of 
Verden. Encamping there for the night, the next morning camp 
was moved four miles up the valley, to remain there until the 
arrival of Superintendent Rectcr. There had been one birth and 
one death among the Indians during the course of the 170-mile 
march from the Brazos. Agent S. A. Blain, of the Wichita 
Agency, selected a site for the erection of a temporary agency, 
near the site where the troops and the Indians were encamped. 
The arrival of Superintendent Rector having been prevented by 
the hostile demonstrations of a Comanche war-party, Major Neigh- 
bors turned the Indians of the Agency over to Agent Blain, who 
also receipted for all public property held by the Agency. Because 
of the resignation of Agent Ross the Wichita and Lower Brazos 
Agencies were consolidated under the administrative supervision 
and control of Agent Blain. The escort under the command of 
Major Thomas, being under orders to return immediately to 
Texas, the reservation Indians and their agency were left exposed 


to the predatory activities of the wild Comanche and Kiowa war- 
riors. 
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The site for the erection of a military post for the protection 
of the new Indian reservations along the Washita, west of the 
98th Meridian, was selected by Lt. Col. William H. Emory of 
the Ist U. S. Cavalry, shortly after the settlement of the Indians 
in their new locations. Colonel Emory, who was in command 
of all of the Federal forces stationed in garrison in Forts Smith, 
Washita, Arbuckle, and Cobb, at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
was the only officer of his rank and responsibility who succeeded 
in taking his entire command back into the Federal lines, without 
the loss of a single man. He subsequently reached the rank of 
Major General and was accounted a successful brigade, division, 
and corps commander, during the war between the states. The 
buildings and defensive works of Fort Cobb were constructed 
under the supervision of Capt. W. S. Cabell, A. Q. M., U.S. A., 
who reached the rank of brigadier general in the Confederate 
military service in Texas, Arkansas, and the Indian Territory dur- 
ing the War between the States. Fort Cobb was abandoned by 
its Federal garrison, Mar. 5, 1861. Although there was no official 
announcement in the naming of Fort Cobb, it is generally believed 
to have been named for Howell Cobb, who had represented a 
Georgia district in Congress, had served as governor of that 
state and had subsequently won promotion to the rank of major 
general in the Confederate Army. 


The permanent site of the first agency, selected near the bank 
of Leeper Creek, was not far from its confluence with the Washita 
River, where it continued to be maintained under Confederate 
auspices for a year and a half after its abandonment by the Fed- 
eral Indian Service. Matthew Leeper had been appointed to 
fill a vacancy as agent of the Upper Brazos Reserve, a few months 
before the removal to the Washita, and was retained in the service 
at the time of the removal and was continued in charge after the 
Confederate authorities took over the Agency. After the with- 
drawal of the Federal garrison from Fort Cobb, most of the In- 
dians at the Wichita Agency, frightened and confused by the 
outbreak of the war, and very suspicious of the significance of the 
Confederate movement, possibly because of their own exile from 
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Texas less than two years before, abandoned their homes, and 
their little fields, and fled in the wake of the retreating Federal 
troops, most of them seeking refuge in Kansas, until after the 
War had ended. The Tonkawas and the Peneteka, or Honey- 
Eater Comanche band, together with the White Bead Caddos, 
remained on the Washita throughout that period, however. The 
Wichita, Waco, Towakony, and Kichai tribes located at the con- 
fluence of the Little Arkansas and Arkansas Rivers, where the 
city of Wichita, Kansas, was later founded. The Southern or 
Texas Caddos found a location on the Arkansas River, in western 
Kansas, later making their way down to the Wichita settlement. 
The Absentee Shawnees located for the time being in the valley 
of Walnut River, in Butler County, Kansas. The Southwestern 
Delawares were slow to leave and most of them went north with 
the pro-Federal Creek and Seminole refugees into Eastern Kansas, 
late in the autumn of 1861. Nearly all of the Delaware men saw 
service as volunteer soldiers in the Union Army, as did many of 
the Shawnees and Wichitas, also. Black Beaver, the most noted 
leader of this band of Delawares, acted as guide for Colonel Emory 
and his retreating column of troops. 


General Albert Pike, Confederate commissioner to the Indian 
tribes of the entire Southwest conducted negotiations with all of 
the tribes and bands in southwestern Indian Territory, so far as 
they could be reached, in endeavors to win them to alliances with 
the seceding states, and much time was spent at or near the trad- 
ing posts located in the vicinities of Fort Cobb and the Wichita 
Agency. Early during the War, a Confederate cantonment de- 
signated as Camp MclIntosh,* was established near the river be- 


tween Anadarko and Verden. A military order dated April 23, 
1862, contained the following: 


“Lieutenant Colonel Harris, commanding the Chickasaw 
Battalion, will station four companies at Camp MelIntosh 


and do everything possible to protect the Ageney and the 
peaceful Indians.’’ 


3 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1859 (Washington, 1860) 
329; Annie Heloise Abel, American Indian as Participant in the Civil War iClove 
land: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1919), p. 153. 
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An order issued by Assistant Adjutant General on the staff 
of Gen. Albert Pike, June 8, 1862, included the following: 

““The Choctaw Battalion is to take position at Camp 

McIntosh 17 miles this side of Fort Cobb, where Hart’s Spies, 

40 in number, will send out parties to the Wichita Mountains 

and prevent depredations on the frontiers of Texas.’’ 

The Tonkawa Massacre, October 23, 1862, was one of the 
bloodiest incidents ever witnessed on the Western frontier. The 
identity of the perpetrators was never definitely determined, but 
it is evident that members of several tribes were actively concerned 
in the affair. They were believed to have belonged to tribes that 
were known to have been attached to the Federal cause, and 
several lives were reported to have been lost in the destruction of 
the Wichita Agency. Agent Leeper was reported to have been 
killed but the Penetaka Comanche chief, Tosheway, found him a 
day or two later, in a destitute and almost exhausted condition. 
He lived many years afterward, but the agency, thus destroyed, 
was not re-established by the Confederate Government. Horace 
P. Jones, the noted scout and interpreter, also narrowly escaped 
with his life, when the agency was burned in the night. With 
the destruction of the agency and the massacre of most of the 
Tonkawa people, those of the tractable Peneteka Comanches drift- 
ed out on the open range with the roving bands of the wild 
Comanches. 


When the agency buildings were burned, the Tonkawa In- 
dians fled down the Washita valley, crossing to the south side of 
the River, west of the site of Anadarko, with the raiding force in 
pursuit. The Tonkawas were driven southward up the first 
ravine and most of the killing was done about two miles south- 
west of Anadarko. The survivors fled to Fort Arbuckle for refuge. 


Early in 1865, with those Indians of the Cherokee, Creek, 
and Seminole Nations that had been in alliance with the Confed- 
erate States greatly discouraged by the outlook, it was proposed 
to hold an inter-tribal council and arrange for peace between all 
of the Indian tribes. It was first proposed to hold this inter-triba! 
gathering at Council Grove, a few miles west of the site of Okla- 
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homa City in April, but, for some reason, it was postponed and, 
eventually held a month later, at Camp Napoleon, located at 
Cottonwood Grove, adjoining the site of Verden. It was here 
that the Camp Napoleon Compact was formulated and solemnly 
signed.* 


Prior to this, in the autumn of 1863, three Indians from the 
Washita settlement—doubtless, Peneteka Comanches or White 
Bead Caddos, appeared at the temporary trading ranch of Jesse 
Chisholm, on the site of Wichita, Kansas, with their horses heavily 
laden with buffalo robes and other primitive products to barter 
for needed goods and supplies, stating that there were no longer 
any traders among their people on the Washita, as traders were 
unable to purchase the needed wares and supplies for the Indian 
trade in Southern markets. One of these Indians wanted more 
goods than his own stock in trade would pay for, and James R. 
Mead, another trader, let him have what he wanted, when he 
offered to bring additional Indian products to pay the balance 
due, a year later. The following autumn, the visiting Indian 
group was twice as large as the first. Two of the original three, 
were there to trade again but the one who had owed an unpaid 
balance to the trader, was not numbered among them this time, 
for the reason that he had died several months previously. Before 
his death, however, he had exacted a promise from his former 
fellow travelers that they would take to the white trader in Kan- 


sas the products furnished by his family, sufficient to discharge 
the obligation thus contracted. 


Early the following spring (March, 1865), Jesse Chisholm, 
James R. Mead, and William Mathewson, three of the traders 
from the Wichita Indian Village at the mouth of the Little Ar- 
kansas River, loaded their wagons with wares and goods for the 
Indian trade, followed the dim traces of the trail made by the 
column and wagon train of the retreating Federal troops, nearly 
four years before, veering southwestward from the crossing of 


4Anna Lewis, “Camp Napoleon,” Chronicles of Oklahoma (Oklahoma Cit ) 
IX (1931), 359-364; Annie Heloise Abel, American Indian Under Reco ne 
(Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1925), pp. 138-140, 
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the North Canadian River, and making their way to the Indian 
camps in the vicinity of Fort Cobb and the site of the former 
Wichita Agency which had been destroyed, nearly two and a half 
years earlier. The end of the Civil War, then approaching, found 
conditions among the Indians of the Washita River country, in a 
very chaotic condition; with their life reduced to practically primi- 
tive terms. Many months were destined to elapse before the 
abandoned military posts could be reoccupied or the ruined Indian 
agencies could be rehabilitated and restored. Naturally, the 
Government’s first major restorative task, was the re-establishment 
of safety and security to communications, traffic, and travel on 
the overland transcontinenta! routes across Kansas and Nebraska 
to the northward. The only transcontinental route across the 
Indian Territory was the California Road. The military effort 
at the pacification of the Central Plains Indians in the western 
portions of Kansas and Nebraska had the effect of tending to 
drive the wild tribes of those areas south of the Arkansas River, 
while, simultaneously, the reoccupation of military posts in Cen- 
tral and western Texas was tending, likewise, to drive the wild 
tribes of the Southern Plains north of Red River; consequently, it 
was not until more than two years after the end of the War 
between the States, that Western Oklahoma received much if any 
attention at the hands of the Federal Government. 


For the first time in their history the Arapho Indians had 
come south of the Canadian River to pitch their winter camps 
in the valley of the Washita. So, too, practically all of the Coman- 
ches and Kiowas were encamped North of Red River. Oddly 
enough, this seemed to fit in with the governmental policy which 
looked forward to the consolidation of the untamed Indians of 
the Central and Southern Plains in the western part of the Indian 
Territory. About the same time General William B. Hazen, a 
distinguished military commander, was appointed as special U. S. 
Indian Agent, superseding the civilian agents of all of these 
tribes, with headquarters at Fort Cobb. Several leading Indian 
chieftains called to see General Hazen within a few days after 
his arrival at his new station. Black Kettle, the noted head chief 
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of the Cheyennes, visited Fort Cobb to talk matters over with 
the new special agent, just two days before the massacre of many 
of his own people, and his own death, Nov. 27, 1868. A large 
store of rations and other supplies was accumulated at Fort Cobb. 
The Washita Expedition, under the command of Generals Sheri- 
dian and Custer, arrived there from Camp Supply, in December 
and remained in camp there for some days while the matter of 
selecting a site for a new military post was under consideration. 
When the site of the post, afterward named Fort Sill,? was defin- 
itely determined, the command marched over to Medicine Bluff 
Creek, where it went into winter quarters. A few days later, a 
detachment was sent back to reoccupy Fort Cobb, which was 
not finally abandoned until the spring of 1869. 


Under the terms of a treaty negotiated and signed at the 
Medicine Lodge Peace Council, in October, 1867, the Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Plains Apache Indian tribes were jointly assigned a 
reservation extending from the 98th Meridian westward to the 
North Fork of Red River and from the Washita River, southward 
to Red River, and the agency for the tribes on this reservation, 
was established just south of Fort Sill. As Special Indian Agent, 
General Hazen remained on duty with this extra-professional as- 
signment for the greater part of a year, being succeeded by several 
of President Grant’s Quaker Indian agent appointees. He was 
aided and supported by a staff of assistants and employes. One of 
these who was deserving of mention was Col. Albert Gallatin 
Boone, grandson of Daniel Boone, the noted Kentucky-Missouri 
pioneer, long an Indian trader, who was serving as Indian Agent 
at the Fort Wise, Colorado, Agency. Another efficient helper was 
young Henry E. Alvord, who had risen to the rank of major of 
volunteers in a Massachusetts regiment in the Federal Army, later 
accepting a commission as a captain in the Regular Army, in 
which he saw service with the earliest garrison at Fort Sill. Along 
in the early ’70s, he came back to the same region again, as a 
special commissioner to treat with semi-hostile Indians. Then, 


5See W. S. Nye, Carbine and Lance: The Story of Old Fort Sill (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1937). 
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nearly a quarter of a century after that, he was called back to 
Oklahoma again as an early president of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Lawrie Tatum was the first Quaker Indian agent at the Fort 
Sill Agency.® Unlike the Comanche and Kiowa tribes, the 
Wichita and affiliated tribes did not have a reservation conferred 
upon them, but were provided with an agency, which was located 
on the lower slope of the hill across the River north from the site 
of Anadarko. This agency was established in 1871 and Jonathan 
Richards, another Quaker, was appointed as its first Agent. There 
were two trading establishments, the proprietors being Shirley and 
Spooner. William Shirley applied for the establishment of a 
postoffice but submitted no name by which it should be designated. 
The Postmaster General’s office proposed to call it Shirley, in 
honor of the petitioning citizen but he modestly declined the 
honor, suggesting, rather, that it be named Anadarko, in honor 
of the Ahnadahko Indian tribe, of which his wife was one of 
the few surviving members. Jonathan Richards, tribal agent, 
was appointed postmaster. The agency warehouses, traders’ es- 
tablishments, dwelling houses, blacksmith shop, and stables, made 
a noticeable settlement in the wilderness. The original name 
of Wichita Agency was restored. That same year the Wichita 
School was erected and opened to the attendance of pupils.’ It 
has been in operation throughout the intervening years. It is 
called the Riverside school. 


George Washington, chief of the White Bead Caddo Indians, 
was one of the notable figures in the Washita River country, long 
before the establishment of the first Agency. He was accounted 
a successful farmer and stockman, and was noted for his keen 
shrewdness in business, foresight and management. He was 
noted for his well-developed sense of humor, and many amusing 
anecdotes are still related concerning his quaint sayings and com- 


6 The story of his life and experiences there is told in his book, Our Red Bro- 
thers (Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company, 1899). 

7 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1872 (Washington, 1872), p. 
253; Thomas C. Battey, 4 Quaker among the Indians (Boston: Lee and Shepard, 
Publishers, 1875). 
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ments. During the last year of the Civil War, in 1864-5 his 
people formed the basis and nucleus of a unique Confederate 
military organization which was called the Caddo Frontier Guard, 
a two-company squadron of mounted troops of which Chief 
Washington was major and commandment. The two captains were 
Jose Maria, second chief of the White Bead Caddo band, and 
Phil McCusker, a white man who had served in the United 
States Army before the Civil War and who was subsequently a 
civilian scout attached to the regular military service. Most of 
the rank and file consisted of Caddos and Indians of pure or mixed 
blood belonging to other southwestern tribes. 


A most unusual experiment in the effort to help get the 
Indian people to learn to travel “The White Man’s Road” was 
the undertaking of Thomas C. Battey, a Quaker school teacher, 
who lived in the camp of a band of Kiowa people of which Kick- 
ing bird, was the chief. As an educational expedient it was not 
a pronounced success but the influence which the kind-hearted, 
gentle-spirited follower of William Penn exerted upon the people 
of that band of Indians through the medium of the progressive 
and well-meaning Kicking Bird was such that it helped to hold 
a majority of the Kiowa people in peace on their reservation 
throughout the last outbreak of Indian war in the western Indian 
Territory, in 1874-5. The last Indian war on the Southern Plains 
was due more to the ruthless slaughter of buffalo by professional 
hide hunters than to any other cause. It was sternly suppressed 
and punished by the Government, and though there was. still 
much dissatisfaction and unrest among many of the Indians, they 
gradually found their way into the paths of peace. During the 
course of that last outbreak a large war party of hostile braves 
made an attack on the Agency settlement at Anadarko, on August 
28, 1874. Six civilian citizens were killed and four white soldiers 
were wounded. The attacking party also raided the homes of 
friendly and peaceable Wichita and Caddo Indians, north of the 
Washita River, destroying buildings and running off stock. The 
Comanche and Kiowa Agency was removed from Fort Sill on 
Sept. 1, 1878, and was consolidated with the Wichita Agency 
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at Anadarko, the whole establishment being relocated, south of 
the river, at that time. The Wichita-Caddo school, known as the 
Riverside School, which had been destroyed by fire a few months 
previously, was rebuilt on a new site half of a mile west of the 
original site. 


After the change of the combined agencies to the new site, 
south of the river, the buildings as rearranged and reconstructed, 
consisted of the agent’s office, two commissaries, physician’s office, 
saw-mill, shops, with dwelling houses for the employes half a 
mile distant. Eventually there were added to these, four traders’ 
stores, two churches, and the Masonic Lodge. The Agency re- 
mained in the building thus removed, repaired and restored, for 
seventeen years. Then, about 1895, Major Frank D. Baldwin, of 
the Army, who had been assigned to duty as agent, arranged for 
the erection of a new building for the housing of the agency 
offices. It was the large frame building that faced east, between 
the Traders’ Row and the agency residences. Ten years later, 
that building was superseded by the erection of the large brick 
office building which was located on the south side of the park, 
and where the agency and its offices were located for the ensuing 
twenty years. After the completion of the Federal Building and 
the installation of the postoffice with its beautiful and appropriate 
Indian mural paintings, the agency and its offices were moved to 
the business district of the city and permanently located in the 
second and third stories of that substantial structure. 


When Colonel Henry Dodge and his Dragoon expedition 
visited the Wichita Mountains and the Wichita Indians, in 1834, 
a young Delaware Indian scout, named Black Beaver,’ was with 
the expedition as a guide, scout, and interpreter. He was a sober, 
thoughtful man of wide experience, even then, having spent 
several years in the Rocky Mountain fur trade. More than a 
dozen years later, he commanded a company of Indian scouts with 
the American Army, in the War with Mexico. In the Indian 


8 Frederick W. Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians (Washington, 1912), 
I, 149; Annie Heloise Abel, American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist (Cleve- 
land: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1915), p. 101. 
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Territory he was generally recognized as a fellow trader, friend, 
and compatriot of Jesse Chisholm. He was with Captain Ran- 
dolph B. Marcy as chief scout, while that officer was post com- 
mander at Fort Arbuckle. In 1859 he served as a guide, scout, 
and interpreter with the exploratory survey of the Washita Country 
by Superintendent Elias Rector, of the Indian service. His service 
as guide for the retreating Federal garrison, under the command 
of Colonel Emory has already been mentioned. He settled at 
Fort Cobb when that post and the neighboring Wichita Agency 
were established. Already well advanced in years, he remained 
in Kansas with the refugees from the Washita country during most 
of the Civil War period. After the end of the War, he returned to 
the Washita and rebuilt his home, south of the river and not far 
from the site of the present city of Anadarko, where he died in 
May, 1880. His was a noble and notable type of manhood, whose 
memory should ever be cherished. His grave, modestly marked, 
is near the site of his home. 


The Anadarko Masonic Lodge No. 21, was chartered in July, 
1884, and its organization antedates that of any similar institution 
in the western half of Oklahoma. The two-story frame building 
which was erected in its earliest years stood for many years in 
the old agency group. Two years ago, the Dixon Memorial Hall 
was built and dedicated, and in addition to the quarters of the 
Lodge and its affiliated organizations, this building also houses 


the Anadarko Public Library. 


The old Kiowa school, which was built in 1878, after the 
consolidation of the two agencies and the consequent abandon- 
ment of the original Comanche school was located south of the 
River about one mile northwest of the city limits, until abandoned 


about 1893. 


The Baptists were the first religious denomination to send 
missionaries to the Indians in the vicinity of Anadarko. The old 
church and a community house, located about four miles north of 
the city mark the site of the beginning of their work in this field, 
among the Wichita and affiliated tribes. Subsequently, Baptist 
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workers went among the Kiowa people, south of the River, and 
erected a church at Red Stone, two miles north of the Y on High- 
ways 62 and 9. 


In 1886, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, sent Rev. J. 
J. Methvin, who opened a school on lands that are now a part 
of the site of the city of Anadarko. Mr. Methvin is still a resident 
of Anadarko. 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., sent Rev. S. V. Fait, who 
established the Mary Gregory Memorial School, near the site of 
Camp McIntosh and a church at the Agency. The congregation 
of this church is the oldest religious organization now existing in 
Anadarko, and will have a semicentennial in 1939. 


In 1891, the Roman Catholic Church sent Rev. Father Isadore 
Ricklin to Anadarko, where he founded a church and school, both 
of which are still in operation. The Catholic Mission Chapel has 
a notable collection of mural paintings. 


Such was the historical back-ground when the Indians received 
individual allotments of land and the surplus lands were thrown 
open to white settlers. The county-seat town was platted on a 
half-section which had been reserved for that purpose, adjoining 
the agency reservation and to the town was given the same name 
that the agency settlement and postoffice had borne. The county 
was named Caddo in honor of the Caddo Indian tribe, all of the 
members of which are included in its citizenship. The history 
of the sale of the sub-divisions of the townsite, the story of the 
organizations of town and county and the development of its 
present civilization, cultural and institutional life, is largely in 
common with the rest of Oklahoma. From the foregoing outline 
it may be noted that Anadarko and its environs are rich in the 
elements of pioneer history, to which may be added a wealth of 
legendary and traditional lore such as is seldom equalled and 
possibly unsurpassed by that of any area of like extent in the 
United States. Most of its historic spots and those of sentimental 
interest have been located and identified; though, as yet, few have 
been appropriately marked. One notable exception is that of the 
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Camp Napoleon site at Verden, which was thus made known to 
an interested world by the History Department of the Oklahoma 
College for Women, several years ago. 


Interested visitors at Anadarko may always find a cordial 
greeting and guide service at the hands of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. The present Indian Agency which has supervision 
over the business, industry, education, and general welfare of more 
than 6700 Indian people, a Government Boarding School in con- 
tinuous session, a mission school, the development and perpetuation 
of Indian arts and crafts under competent direction, an annual 
Indian Exhibition and other facilities ever welcome visitors.’ 


9Mr. C. Ross Hume is an attorney living at Anadarko, Oklahoma. 
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THE CHOCTAW-CHICKASAW COURT CITIZENS 
By 


Loren N. Brown 


As a part of the program of terminating the separate tribal 
existence of the Five Civilized tribes of Indians in Indian Terri- 
tory, there was established, in 1893, a commission to treat with 
them with the view of inducing the Indians to take their land in 
severalty and give up their separate tribal existence. Preliminary 
negotiations were fruitless and Congress felt called upon to pass 
legislation giving the Commission, known as the Dawes Com- 
mission, additional powers. Among such acts was one passed on 
June 10, 1896 which gave the Commission extensive powers in 
the preparation of tribal rolls. It provided that the Commission- 
ers were to accept any existing citizenship rolls, prepared by the 
nations and were authorized to receive applications from any 
claiming rights of citizenship, therein, whose names did not ap- 
pear on such rolls, for a period of ninety days. Decisions were 
to be reached, by the Commission, on all such applications within 
another ninety-day period. Following such decisions, the appli- 
cants, or the nations involved, were to be permitted an appeal to 
the federal courts in the Territory, the decisions of the latter to be 
final, when rendered.* 


Following the passage of the act, the Dawes Commission, 
which had been in Washington, District of Columbia, returned to 
the Territory, and started work on citizenship matters. Head- 
quarters were established at Vinita, and applications soon began 
to come in, from those who claimed a right to be put on the 
rolls. According to the provisions of the law, only a limited time 
could be used in hearing such applications, then a date for de- 
cisions was determined, making it necessary that the process be 


! United States Statutes at Large, XXIX, 321 (Hereafter cited, 29 Stat.); C. J. 
Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, 1, 334 (Hereafter cited, I Kappler) ; 
T. Bixby, comp., Laws, Decisions, and Regulations Affecting the Work of the Com- 
missioner to the Five Civilized Tribes, 12 (Hereafter cited, Bixby). 
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speeded from the first. Confronted with this necessity, the Com- 
mission was not long in organizing its work. 


On July 8th, the rules of procedure to be followed by those 
wishing to apply for enrollment as citizens of the several tribes 
were announced. All applications must be in writing, signed and 
sworn to, and filed by September 10, 1896, ninety days after the 
passage of the act. Accompanying each one, must be evidence in 
the form of affidavits, depositions, or documents to establish the 
validity of the claim; and the Commission announced that it 
would reserve the right to require oral evidence in its presence, 
in those cases where it should be deemed necessary. The Com- 
mission promised, further, that it would make every effort to have 
all cases passed upon, and decisions ready, by December 10, 1896, 
the date set by the citizenship law for the completion of its task. 


Fearful lest they be left off the rolls, the intermarried and 
adopted white citizens of the nations, particularly the Choctaws, 
worked independently to prepare rolls of that group. The Choc- 
taw Intermarried and Adopted White Citizens Association’s board 
of Directors met at South McAlester on August 6th, and decided 
to prepare such a list to present to the Dawes Commission. They 
invited all such citizens to join their association by paying five dol- 
lars and providing adequate proof of their claims. White inter- 
married women were also eligible. Every precaution was to be 
taken, to see that no one of doubtful citizenship should be en- 
rolled. An office was opened at South McAlester for the recep- 


tion of applications and attorneys were retained to prepare the 
rolls.” 


There was a lack of cooperation, however, on the part of the 
tribes, in submitting their rolls to the Commission for its action. 
This seemed to be partially due to the fact that the nations re- 
sented the interference of the federal government in a prerogative 
that they had considered theirs alone, and partialy to the absence 
of adequate lists in the most of the nations. One glaring example 
of this latter, was the complete absence of any roll of the Chick- 


2 (Atoka, I. T.] Indian Citizen, Aug. 13, 1896. 
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asaw freedmen, none having ever been prepared, since they had 
never been given any political status by that nation. On August 
8th, requests were dispatched to both Chief Jefferson Gardner, of 
the Choctaws, and Governor Palmer Mosely of the Chickasaws, 
asking that the rolls be turned over, but both letters were ig- 
nored. Upon failing to hear from the executives, copies of the 
letters were forwarded to their successors in office. The one to 
Green McCurtain, new Choctaw chief, was mailed on October 
10th, and the one to R. M. Harris, Governor of the Chickasaws, 
on the 14th. On October 15th, the former wrote that he had 
turned the request over to the National Agent, with an order that 
the desired information be furnished, immediately.’ 


Both nations had, in the meantime, passed acts creating census 
commissions, the bill for the Choctaw Nation being passed on Sep- 
tember 18, 1896. It provided a commission of three, to work in 
the Choctaw Nation, with three more to enroll the Choctaws, re- 
siding in the Chickasaw country. They were to prepare three 
distinct rolls; one of the citizens by blood, another of intermarried 
whites who had been received into the tribe, and a third, of all 
Negroes who were living in the nation at the time of the Fort 
Smith conference in 1865, together with their descendants. The 
rolls were to be delivered to the Principal Chief on, or before, Octo- 
ber 20, and were to be subject to revision by the next General 
Council.* The provision for separate rolls caused some to feel 
that an attempt would be made to confine participation in allot- 
ment to those citizens who held their places on the rolls through 
the fact that they were of Choctaw blood.’ The Chickasaw roll was 
to include all citizens by birth, adoption, or marriage, with no 
mention of freedmen. Their commission was to have power to take 
evidence for use before the Dawes Commission in citizenship 
matters, that were already arising.° 


3 Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, Report 1896, pp. 96, 111. 

4 Acts, Bills, and Resolutions of the Choctaw Nation, Book 12, No. 4, Frank 
Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. (Hereafter cited, Choc- 
taw Acts); Indian Citizen, Oct. 1, 1896. 

5 Indian Citizen, Oct. 8, 1896. 

6 Indian Citizen, Oct. 8, 1896. 
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Using a report that the Choctaw Commission was refusing to 
enroll many Indians by blood, of unquestioned right, who were 
not of their political affiliation, McCurtain refused to recognize 
the validity of their work and secured the passage of another act 
on October 30th, for a commission of five from each of the three 
districts, to enroll all the Choctaws within ten days.’ A subsequent 
act, approved November 11th, provided that a copy of this roll 
should be turned over to the Dawes Commission, immediately 
upon completion.* By early November, the Chickasaw Commis- 
sion had completed its work and turned its rolls, of about four 
thousand five hundred names, over to the Council, who were 
preparing a roll to be turned over to the Dawes Commission.” 
These tactics were the occasion of much delay to the federal group 
and the hasty preparation of the rolls, with the political charges 
arising, caused the conviction that the Commission should have 
its powers widened to include that of passing upon the validity 
of names appearing on the rolls. 


The nations, also, took steps to protect their interests against 
the horde who were seeking admission to their tribes through the 
Dawes Commission. Contracts were entered into with the legal 
firm of Stuart, Gordon, and Hailey, South McAlester, to represent 
the Choctaws in these matters, while W. B. Johnson, Ardmore, 
together with H. F. Paine, was given the task of defending the 
Chickasaws.'" After the period of filing applications had expired, 
arguments were heard, on the cases, at Vinita. The Commission, 
owing to the shortness of the time allotted them, was forced to 
make a rule prohibiting the cross-examination of witnesses. Sep- 
tember 15th was the date set for Choctaw cases, and an array of 
legal talent was on hand. The nation conceded the right of inter- 
married whites to be enrolled, but held that preponderance of 
blood should be necessary in the determination of citizenship by 
blood.? The attorneys were capable and excellent arguments were 
advanced during the course of the hearing. 


7 Ibid., Oct. 22, 1896; Choctaw Acts, Book 12, No. 37. 
8 Choctaw Acts, Book 12, No. 61. 

9 Indian Citizen, Nov. 5, 1896. 

10 [bid., Sept. 3, Nov. 26, 1896. 

11 Indian Citizen, Sept. 17, 1896. 
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No decisions were rendered until after October 10, 1896, and 
then no public announcements were made until after the inter- 
ested nation, and the applicant, had been advised of the decision. 
Many knotty problems presented themselves in the settlement of 
the numerous cases before the Commission. Both nations had 
laws that a white man who secured citizenship through marriage 
with an Indian would lose such citizenship if the Indian died 
and the white citizen later married a white person. The Com- 
mission, however, refused to accept this rule, holding that it was 
contrary to treaty stipulations which held that all citizens should 
have equal rights. It did refuse, however, to recognize the claims 
of such white wives, and of the issue of such subsequent mar- 
riages. Rejection was also made, of the cases of certain Negroes, 
who had been freed prior to the signing of the Treaty of 1866.” 
It was during this period, also, that the matter of the Mississippi 
Choctaws was presented to the Commissioners. During the time 
for applications, a case was filed in the name of Jack Amos, et al, 
by Robert L. Owen, involving this class of applicants, but the 
Commission dismissed the plea.” 


By December 1, 1896, the dead line set in the statute, vir- 
tually all cases had been decided and, in the vast majority of 
them, the claimants rejected."* In this work, the Commission 
set the remarkable record of admitting only 2,075 citizens, out of 
a total of approximately 75,000 applicants. Out of this total, ad- 
mitted in all five of the nations, 1,202 were Choctaws and 334 
Chickasaws.’° While their time had been short, the federal Com- 
missioners had been surprisingly efficient and it is significant 
that, in the subsequent disputes over the admission of citizens to 
the Indian rolls, the Indians, themselves, made virtually no cri- 
ticism against the Commission for its part in that undertaking. 


12 [bid.,'Dec. 3, 1896. 

13 Statement of Robt. L. Owen, Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 sess., 381. 

14 Commission, Report 1897, 20; All Chickasaw cases (281, involving 2,500 per- 
sons) had been settled by December Ist. Indian Citizen, Dec. 3, 1896. 

15 Commission, Report 1898, 3. 
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But, with the rendering of its decisions, the citizenship con- 
troversy was only well under way. Since, according to the Act 
of June 10, 1896, the federal courts of the Territory were given 
authority to hear appeals on the part of the persons refused 
admission to the rolls, or on behalf of the nations, if filed within 
a period of sixty days after the Commission’s decisions had been 
handed down, those decisions merely paved the way for subse- 
quent litigation. The struggle was only shifted to the court rooms 
of the Territory, from the councils of the Commission. 


As February 6, 1897 approached, every effort was made to 
get all appeals perfected, as that marked the expiration of the 
sixty-day period, following the announcement of the Commis- 
sion’s decisions. Those who had clients were particularly in- 
terested in seeing that they were taken care of. As early as Jan- 
uary 21, Ralls Brothers, Atoka attorneys, who were handling a 
large number of cases for claimants, were advertising that all 
who expected to appeal must get word to them by February 1.”° 
As a special incentive, Secretary D. R. Francis, of the Interior De- 
partment, issued an order on January 22 that all who had not 
appealed, and were living on, or holding, any tribal lands, al- 
though their applications had been denied by the Dawes Com- 
mission, would be compelled to vacate all such lands by Febru- 
ary 6.’ In addition to those filed for private clients, the nations 
filed many appeals from decisions in which the Dawes Com- 
mission had admitted new citizens to their rolls, until there were 
about one thousand such cases filed in the United States courts 
by the expiration of the period of appeal.’® 


In virtually every case, the appeals against the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws were filed against one nation only, rather than against 
the two nations, jointly. This was to be extremely significant 
in the subsequent history of the cases, due to the fact that the 
two nations held their lands in common, even though they had 
separated their governmental entities by the Treaty of 1855. 


16 Indian Citizen, Jan. 21, 1897. 
17 Ibid., Jan. 28, 1897. 
18 Commission, Report 1897, 120. 
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The rules of procedure, governing the hearing of the ap- 
peals were similar in both of the courts, and were set forth in 
an order issued by the Central District at South McAlester on 
December 26, 1896. It was declared that all records for the ap- 
peals must be furnished by the tribunal from which the appeal 
was taken. A docket fee was to be filed with the papers, and 
service was to be permitted on either the chief executive of the 
nation, or upon the attorney-general, with an answer due within 
thirty days. All the descendants of a common ancestor might 
have their cases combined in one pleading, but the nation must 
give a separate answer to each individual in the case. For the 
Central District, appeals could only be taken at South McAlester, 
but court was to remain in continuous session there. In order 
to expedite matters, special masters in chancery would be ap- 
pointed to hear the cases and report back to the judge of the 
court. If the courts gained any time by the latter practice, how- 
ever, as much, or more, time was destined to be lost through a 
ruling that the master in chancery could receive new evidence 
and try the case de novo, rather than confine himself to a re- 
view of the case as it had been tried before the Dawes Com- 
mission.” 


In the ensuing hearings, the confusion experienced by the 
Dawes Commission, during the preceding summer, was intensi- 
fied in the courts. In addition to hearing the appeals, the dockets 
were crowded, and virtually all the work had to be turned over 
to the masters in chancery and the hearings were not as thorough 
as they might have been. Many cases of fraud were perpetrated 
before these men, who were not always trained in judicial pro- 
cedure and practice, and much dissatisfaction on the part of the 
nations, became evident. This was brought about, largely, by a 
feeling that many undeserving candidates were being added to 
their rolls. By the middle of the summer, in the 241 cases ap- 
pealed by the attorneys of the Choctaw Nation, only 61 decisions 
had been rendered, affecting the Choctaws and Chickasaws, all 
by Judge W. H. H. Clayton, of the Central District. From the 


19 Indian Citizen, Jan. 7, 1897. 
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South McAlester court, thirty-six decisions favored the Choctaw 
Nation, twenty-one being denied and fifteen dismissed; and, of 
those admitted, all had been placed on the rolls, previous to the 
findings of the Dawes Commission, by the Choctaw census com- 
missioners.” 


Virtually all the appeals were decided by the federal courts 
during 1897 and 1898, but frequent incongruities appeared in the 
decisions, as between the Central District, under Judge Clayton, 
and the Southern District, at Ardmore, under Judge Hosea Town- 
send. For instance, Judge Townsend held that absentee Indians, 
dwelling in the “states” could be enrolled, upon filing their appli- 
cations. Judge Clayton held, however, in the case of Sidney J. 
Cundiff v. Choctaw Nation, that the purpose of the treaty of re- 
moval was to secure the removal of the Indians from the “states,” 
and that the failure of the Nation to remain in possession of their 
land in the Territory would forfeit their right to the lands given 
them there. The same rule would apply to individual Indians 
and they would forfeit their rights upon removal from the Ter- 
ritory. These could only be recovered by return, and then, only 
in the event that their rights had not been taken from them by 
Indian legislation. By this decision, he held that non-resident In- 
dians had no right to enrollment. Both were agreed, however, 
that the nations could set the requirements for marriages that 
would admit whites to citizenship and that such citizenship, once 
conferred, could not be abridged at the will of the nations. These 
principles, together with illustrative cases, were set forth early 
in 1898 in opinions by both jurists." 


In spite of continued expressions of dissatisfaction on the 
part of the Indians, the courts proceeded with their work. Green 
McCurtain pointed out, in his annual message to the Choctaw 
Council in October, 1897, that the nations were not given an 
opportunity to confront the witnesses of the applicants and were 
not given their “day in court,” thereby permitting many of the 


20 Indian Citizen, July 22, 1897. 
21 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Report 1898, 465-78. 
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claimants to use fraudulent means.” Decisions were rendered 
in cases involving 2,715 Choctaws and 891 Chickasaws during 
this short time. By these decisions, 1,772 Choctaws and 728 
Chickasaws were admitted.” The percentage of the applicants 
admitted by the courts was in marked. contrast to those whom 
the Dawes Commission had passed upon favorably in their hear- 
ings.’ Since the judgment of the courts was to be final, these newly 
made citizens, commonly referred to as “court citizens,” felt, as did 
the nations, that 2,500 new members were to be allowed all the 
benefits of tribal citizenship, including a share in the tribal 
lands. It appeared to be an unqualified triumph for the large 
number of territorial attorneys who had represented the appli- 
cants in their raid upon the tribal rolls. 


But, while many of the Indians were resigned to this addition 
to their rolls, there were some who refused to admit that the 
courts, and the Dawes Commission, had a legal right to usurp 
the tribal function of making Indian citizens, holding that the 
law of 1896, conferring that power upon them was unconstitu- 
tional. Since the Indians were not citizens of the United States, 
however, they had no recourse to the federal courts without 
further Congressional action, so they went to work and secured 
a provision in the Indian Appropriation Act of July 1, 1898, 
permitting them to appeal their citizenship cases directly to the 
United States Supreme Court, on the grounds of the constitu- 
tionality or validity of any legislation affecting citizenship. The 
act provided that such appeals must be perfected within 120 days 
and that the Dawes Commission was not to be enjoined from 
the continuation of any phase of its work.” 


Under this new power, a number of cases were appealed to 
the Supreme Court,” and on May 15, 1899, that tribunal com- 


22 Messages and Papers of the Choctaw Principal Chiefs, No. 19451. Archives, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City, Okla. (Hereafter cited, Choctaw 
Chiefs); The courts accepted evidence by the Dawes Commission as competent 
proof in these cases. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Report 1898, 458. 

23 Commission, Report 1902, 16. 

24 Supra, 8. 

25 30 Stat., 591; I Kappler, 665; Bixby, 30. 

26 United States Supreme Court Reports, CLXXIV, 467 (Hereafter cited, 174 
lh, Save 
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bined the cases of Choctaw Nation v. F. R. Robinson and Chick- 
asaw Nation v. Richard C. Wiggs, e¢ al, with that of William 
Stephens, e¢ al, v. Cherokee Nation, and rendered a decision in 
all three. The decision of the court, stated in an opinion written 
by Chief Justice M. W. Fuller, was that since appeals were 
allowed in cases between the United States and Indian tribes, 
only on questions of constitutionality or validity of legislation, 
the same rule would apply between such tribes and individuals, 
hence, the court was not called upon to pass on the merits of the 
cases, as such. The Court held that the power of Congress to 
transcend treaties by statutes had come to be accepted and the 
power to regulate judicial procedure had also been recognized. 
Therefore, the power to clothe the Dawes Commission with 
judicial authority in citizenship cases was constitutional.”” Cer- 
tainly, now that the highest court in the land had upheld the 
jurisdiction of the citizen-making agencies established by Con- 
gress, the matter was thought to be a closed issue, by a majority 
of those interested. Yet, the Indians were not willing to admit 
defeat. 


On November 23, 1898, Chief McCurtain entered into a 
contract with James M. Shackelford, of Muskogee, to represent 
the Choctaw Nation in citizenship matters, at a fee of $5,000 per 
year, with the understanding that the total amount would be 
paid, whether it took a whole year, or not.* In July, 1899, a 
similar contract was entered into between the Chickasaws and 
the South McAlester firm of Mansfield, McMurray, and Cornish, 
carrying a similar stipend.” After approving their chief’s con- 
tract with Shackelford, on March 23, 1899,2° the Choctaw 
Council passed another bill on October 19th, authorizing Mc- 
Curtain to employ a competent attorney from November 23, 
1899, when the previous contract was to expire, until the Choctaw 
rolls were completed and approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 

27 Ibid., 467. 

*8 Copies of Documents in the Office of the Supt. for the Five Civilized Tribes, 
I, 124-5, Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society, Okla. City, Okla. (Hereafter cited, 
Copies of Supt. Docs.). 


2961 Cong., 3 sess., House Report, 2273, I, vii. 
30 Choctaw Acts, Book ,15, No. 42. 
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at $5,000 per year, but with a provision that they were to receive 
only a proportionate share of the salary if the work were com- 
pleted in less than a year’s time.** Under the terms of this act, 
the firm of Mansfield, McMurray, and Cornish soon entered 
into a contract with the Choctaws, similar to that held with the 
Chickasaws, and a relationship was entered into, that was to 
mean much in subsequent developments in citizenship matters.*” For 
a short time, in 1900, A. S. McKennon was connected with this 
firm, but his relationship with it was very brief.** 


A constant fight was made, by the nations, also, on the 
court citizens, through other channels. On March 25, 1899, the 
Choctaw Council approved an act appropriating $2,500 to pay the 
law firm of Stuart, Lewis, and Gordon, for services under a 
contract between that firm and McCurtain, dated February 22, 
1899, by which they were to be paid $15.00 for each name removed 
from the Choctaw rolls as a result of their efforts, together with 
hotel and other expenses.** Evidently, all this appropriation 
was not used, however, as the report of the firm dated September 
26, 1899, listed only seventy names as having been excluded from 
such citizenship.” 


As a result of a close study of the rolls, on the part of the 
tribal attorneys, and the Dawes Commission, during 1899, there 
were discovered, during the latter part of that year, and the early 
part of 1900, a number of names added to the Choctaw-Chicka- 
saw rolls by the court of the southern district, which had not 
even appeared in the appeals upon which they had been added. 
Suit was brought by Mansfield, McMurray, and Cornish, repre- 
senting the two nations, and P. B. Hopkins, for the Dawes Com- 
mission to have them removed, and as a result, a number of 
names were removed by order of Judge Hosea Townsend.” 
Through this action, eighty-four Choctaw citizens were eliminated 


31 ]bid., No. 79. 

3260 Cong., 1 sess., Sen. Doc., 372, 11; Indian Citizen, Nov. 11, 1900. 
33 Indian Citizen, Nov. 11, 1900. 

34 Choctaw Acts, Book 15, No. 44. 

35 [bid., Book 15, No. 70. : 

36 60 Cong., 1 sess., Sen. Doc., 872, 14; Indian Citizen, Jan. 18, 1900. 
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and 106 Chickasaw names were stricken from the rolls.*” Some 
progress was being made by the nations in their struggle against 
the court citizens who were attempting to place themselves in 
position to share in the pending property settlement, each share 
of which was expected to amount to approximately $5,000. To 
eliminate them, would mean that the shares of those retaining 
on the rolls, would be larger. 


In November, 1899, the tribal attorneys advanced, for the 
first time of record, a theory that was destined to become signi- 
ficant. Some time during that month, they presented the idea, 
to the Dawes Commission, that the court judgments of 1897-8 
were invalid since they had been rendered in appeals against only 
one of the nations, while the Choctaws and Chickasaws retained 
joint ownership in all the lands. They also held that insufficient 
notice had been given in each case, since only the nation, against 
whom the appeal had been instituted, had been served in each 
instance.*® While the origin of the theory was obscure,*’ the 


> 
attorneys seized upon it as a possible source of obtaining redress. 


Failing in their efforts to interest the Commission in their 
idea, the attorneys took their plea to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, early in 1900, where 
they again failed to arouse any interest. They then went to work 
to impress all whom they could, with the wrongs that had been 
perpetrated on the Indians and the justice of their contention. 
Individual cases were presented, pamphlets were distributed to 
any representative of the United States, either in the administrative 
departments or in Congress, who might be able to help them. No 
less than six trips were made to Washington, during 1900, by 
representatives of the firm. They were represented in Washington 


37 Commission, Report 1902, 17. 

38 Messages and Papers of the Chickasaw Governors, No, 12962. Archives, 
Oklahoma Historical Society (Hereafter cited, Chickasaw Governors); Indian Citi- 
zen, Sept. 13, 1900; 60 Cong., 1 sess., Sen. Doc., 372, 42. 

39 J. G. Ralls attributed it to Dime Ainsworth, prominent Choctaw attorney. 
60 Cong., 1 sess., Sen. Doc-, 372, 31. 
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almost continuously while Congress was in session and, by the 
end of the year, their efforts were beginning to bear fruit.*° 


Having built up a sentiment in which there was evidence of 
a possibility of success, the two nations were induced to authorize 
new contracts with the firm early in 1901," and as a result, a 
contract was drawn up between Gilbert W. Dukes, who had 
succeeded Green McCurtain as Principal Chief of the Choctaws 
in 1900, Governor D. H. Johnston, and the firm of Mansfield, 
McMurray, and Cornish at Sherman, Texas, on January 17, 1901, 
under which the attorneys were to work to secure the removal 
of all names possible, and were to receive, as compensation, a sum 
equal to nine percent of the value of all shares, so removed. Each 
share was to be counted as worth $4,800. It was to be on a con- 
tingent basis, and nothing was said concerning expenses.” On 
the other hand, the existing contracts, under which the firm, 
acted as tribal attorneys at a set fee, with expenses, remained in 
force.** The new contract was not made public. It was not 
submitted to the national legislatures or to the Department of the 
Interior for approval and, for a long time, its terms were un- 
known."* 


Fortunately for the plans of the attorneys, the federal repre- 
sentatives had, before this, recognized the necessity for a sup- 
plementary agreement with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, to 
cure some defects that had appeared in the Atoka Agreement, 
and this was used as a means of securing consideration for their 
plan of reopening the citizenship cases. The nations refused to 
sign any agreement that would not provide for reconsideration 
of the judgments in question, and went to work to secure their 
ends. A preliminary agreement for closing the rolls, drawn up 
on September 5, 1899, failed of ratification by the Chickasaws.” 
Another, drawn up on February 7, 1901, which provided that 


40 Chickasaw Governors, No. 12962; 60 Cong., 1 sess., Sen. Doc., 372, 10. 
41 Choctaw Acts, Book 18, No. 6. 

42 60 Cong., 1 sess., Sen. Doc., 372, 2-5. 

4361 Cong., 3 sess., House Report, 2273, Part I, viii. 

4460 Cong., 1 sess., Sen. Doc. 372, 26. 

45 5@ Cong., 1 sess., House Doc., 221. 
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the judgments might be set aside by Congressional action, was 
revised before submission to Congress, to permit the institution 
of a suit in the United States Court for the Southern District of 
Indian Territory, to settle the judicial questions involved.** This 
failed to receive the affirmative action of Congress, so another 
agreement was entered into on March 21, 1902, providing, among 
other things, for test cases to be filed in both the Central and 
Southern District Courts of the Territory.” 


The provision for the test suits was altered by Congress, in 
the course of its consideration, however, and when the agreement 
was finally ratified by them, it called for the creation of a new 
court, to be known as the Choctaw-Chickasaw Citizenship Court, 
consisting of three judges, appointed by the President of the 
United States, at a salary of $5,000 each, per year. It was to have 
jurisdiction to hear a bill in equity, to be filed by the two nations, 
jointly or separately, seeking the annulment or vacation of all the 
court judgments relating to citizenship under the Law of 1896, 
on the grounds of insufficient notice, since the nations were not 
both served. The case might be brought against ten of the court 
citizens, within ninety days after the agreement should become 
effective. In the event of a vacation of the judgments, all persons 
affected by the hearing should have the right to transfer their 
cases to the Citizenship Court without prejudice, from the pre- 
ceding judgment and the other judgments might be appealed to 
the same court, within six months, for trial de novo. All judg- 
ments of the Court in cases arising under the Act of 1896 were 
to be final. It was to exist only until all cases were heard and, 
in no event, after December 31, 1903.*® 


Such a court was without precedent and the opening of 
cases for rehearing, which, presumably, had been finally ad- 
judicated by the Supreme Court of the United States, certainly 
was contrary to accepted judicial procedure. It was indicative 
of the political power resting in the hands of the Indians; of the 


46 56 Cong., 2 sess., House Doc., 490. 
4757 Cong., 1 sess., House Doc., 512. 
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political sagacity and ability of the tribal lawyers; and of the 
realization, by Congress, of a measure of the wrongs suffered by 
the Indians under the working of the Act of June 10, 1896. 


Having secured Congressional action on the agreement, the 
next step was to secure ratification by the nations. The resulting 
campaign was short, but bitterly contested. It became involved 
with the regular political campaigns of the summer and led to 
contests in seating the successful candidates in each capital. Other 
provisions in the agreement came up for debate, and it took the 
full strength of those favorable to its adoption to carry the 
measure. On September 25, 1902, however, it was ratified by a 
vote of 2,140 to 704 and on October 1, 1902, a proclamation was 
issued by the canvassing committee, declaring that the agreement 
had been in effect since midnight, September 25, 1902, as provided 
in the act of Congress. Those making up this committee, and 
signing the proclamation were Gilbert Dukes and S. J. Homer, 
Principal Chief and National Secretary, respectively, of the Choc- 
taws; Palmer Moseley and J. L. Thompson, who held similar 
positions in the Chickasaw Nation; and Tams Bixby and Thomas 
B. Needles, for the Dawes Commission.*? 


So anxious were the champions of tribal action to secure 
immediate results, that they had induced President Theodore 
Roosevelt to appoint the three judges on the day of Congressional 
ratification, contingent upon subsequent ratification by the gov- 
ernments, and the three new judges, Spencer B. Adams, North 
Carolina, Walter L. Weaver, Ohio, and Henry S. Foote, California, 
were in Indian Territory before actual voting had been completed 
by the Indians. They waited, however, until the agreement was 
proclaimed before organizing their court.” While they might 
not have been active in the politics attending consideration of 
the document, they were, at least, interested spectators. Judge 
Adams, writing to the Secretary of the Interior from Greensboro, 
North Carolina, on September 18th, quoted from letters he had 


49 Chickasaw Manuscripts, No. 7164, Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society 
(Hereafter cited, Chickasaw MSS.); Indian Citizen, Oct. 2, 1902. 
5061 Cong., 3 sess., House Report, 2273, Part 2, 675. 
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received from Mansfield) McMurray, and Cornish and from 
Judge Foote, at South McAlester, in which intelligent and inter- 
esting comments were made, by the writer, on the political scene 
in the Territory.” 


The test suit was soon brought, and on December 19, 1902, 
the Citizenship Court rendered a decision in favor of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations, upholding their contentions, in the 
case of J. T. Riddle, et al.” By that decision, the entire question 
of court citizenship was reopened, and under the direction of 
the tribal attorneys, all cases upon which suits could be built, 
were appealed, within the time set by the statute. On the other 
hand, many who had received adverse decisions from the terri- 
torial courts brought appeals, to have their cases adjudicated, 
until there were some 259 appeals, involving 3,520 persons, brought 
before the tribunal. Two dockets were prepared, one at South 
McAlester, where 128 cases appealed from the Central District 
were tried, and the other at Tishomingo, containing 131 appeals 
from the Southern District.™ 


Since the trials were to be de novo, the attorneys for the 
nations sought all available information, for the securing of evi- 
dence of fraud or errors, taking depositions, affidavits, and 
statements wherever parties, connected with the applications, 
could be found. They worked in all the Southern states and 
secured evidence that showed fraudulent practices had been re- 
sorted to by many of those who were desirous of securing admission 
to tribal citizenship. Many of the frauds were found to be of 
an especially glaring nature. One, the A. T. Cowling case, had 
been built up on an affidavit, in which the maker swore that he 
had known the applicant’s grandparents in Indian Territory, 
while the applicant had sworn, on the stand, that his grandparents 
had died in Mississippi, without having ever removed to Indian 
Territory. Depositions had been introduced by Negroes who 


51 Copies of Supt. Docs., I, 201-4. 

52 62 Cong., 3 sess., Sen. Doc., 1139, 8. 

53 Commission, Report 1904, 14. 
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admitted that they had been partners in preparing false desposi- 
tions for this class of applicants.” 


While the Supplementary Agreement had provided that the 
life of the Citizenship Court should not extend beyond December 
31, 1903, it was soon found that the vast amount of business could 
not be finished within the allotted time, so an act was passed, by 
Congress on March 3, 1903, extending its existence until De- 
cember 31, 1904. This law also conferred upon the court, the 
task of determining the final amount to be paid to Mansfield, 
McMurray, and Cornish for their services in connection with the 
citizenship work; the Secretary of the Interior having refused to 
recognize their contract and consenting only to a fee of $250,000, 
which the attorneys refused to accept.® 


Attacks were made upon the jurisdiction of the Court and 
the opponents filed a suit, attacking the constitutionality of the 
provision creating it. This came before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Ex parte Joins and was settled in 
favor of the Court on November 9, 1903. Under the ruling in 
this case, the Court was permitted to continue its work and the 
legality of its decisions was upheld.” The nations were receiving 
the support of the federal government in their efforts to take 
spurious names from their rolls. 


By December 10, 1904, the Court had completed its business, 
and held its last session at Tishomingo. One of the last of its 
official acts was to set the fee of the tribal attorneys at $750,000, 
in spite of the fact that a strict adherence to their original con- 
tract could have been construed to allow them over one and one- 
fourth million dollars.°* The justice of this fee has remained 
one of the disputed questions in the history of this litigation, to 
the present day. In spite of an attempt made by some members 
of the nations, through a suit brought in the courts of tie District 
of Columbia, under the name of R. McLish, payment was finally 
5B Choctaw-Chickasaw Citizenship Court, Records, No, 25. Office of the Super- 
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made in March, 1905. Thus, one of the largest feces in Indian 
Territory litigation, which was marked by some exceedingly 
large ones, was collected by the firm of Mansfield, McMurray, 
and Cornish.” 


During its existence, the Choctaw-Chickasaw Citizenship 
Court adjudicated the claims of 3,487 persons who had claimed 
the right to be admitted to the rolls of those nations. Of these 
only 161 were admitted, while 2,792 were denied and the appeals 
of 534 children and intermarried men and women, who had 
hoped to gain admission through their relation to court citizens, 
were dismissed for want of jurisdiction. The cases of 211 others 
were dismissed, because of their failure to transfer their cases to 
the Court after the Riddle decision, even though they had received 
favorable decisions from the federal courts of the Territory. Of 
those denied, 2,069 had previously been admitted by the federal 
courts, while 723 were appealing from adverse decisions by those 
courts.” By the activities of this body, the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws were saved an amount estimated at from fifteen to twenty 
million dollars, and they had that much more, in land and 
money, to divide among those who were held to be rightly 
entitled to shares in the gigantic division. Largely through the 
efforts of one firm of attorneys, who refused to accept as final, 
judgments from the courts of the United States, one of the greatest 
law suits in our history was brought to a successful completion. 


The Dawes Commission had been vitally interested in the 
proceedings, in connection with this vast litigation. During its 
progress, the Commission was engaged in enrollment and allot- 
ment work, in the nations, and found that they were often delayed, 
pending decisions of the court. All during 1903 and 1904, they 
were involved in a dispute with the nations as to whether appli- 
cations should be received from those who had identical ancestry 


59 Indian Citizen, Feb. 16, Mar. 2, 1905; 61 Cong., 8 sess., House Report 
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with those whose cases were being tried, and other analagous 
cases. While the Indian Office and the Department of Interior 
were fairly consistent in upholding the Commission, there was 
one period, from December 7, 1903 until February 24, 1904, in 
which the receipt of all applications was suspended. Then, too, 
the attorneys were permitted to protest all such cases, which were 
analagous to those being tried in the Citizenship Court, and on 
February 6, 1904, such protests were filed, involving 1,031 persons, 
120 of whom had already been approved by the Secretary of the 


Interior.™ 


On September 8, 1904, the Commission received a telegram 
from the Department to withhold, from allotment, the homes 
and improvements of all court citizens who had been placed on 
the tribal rolls, preceding the filing of the appeals, and who had 
refused to transfer their cases to the Citizenship Court.” Finally, 
the Commission was bound by all decisions of the Court in 
subsequent enrollment work, and it received all the decrees, 
orders, and opinions of that body, which were certified to it 
before the Court’s final dissolution.” 


The Commission’s work was definitely delayed, and com- 
plicated, through the existence of the constant litigation; final 
record on all cases in which applications had been made before 
them in 1896, being delayed until receipt of the decisions of the 
Citizenship Court. It was significant, however, that the findings 
of that Court were much more in keeping with those of the 
Commission, in its original decisions than had been those of the 
territorial courts in passing upon the appeals from its findings. 
The prestige of the Dawes Commission was, if anything, enhanced 
by the findings of the Citizenship Court.” 
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THE MILITARY INVESTIGATION OF COLONEL 
JOHN M. CHIVINGTON FOLLOWING THE 
SAND CREEK MASSACRE 
By 
Wm. J. Mellor 


With the discovery of gold in the Colorado Rockies, the stage 
was set for the final drama of the western plains Indian. Swiftly 
and surely the events leading up to the last scene, wherein he was 
to lose the greater portion of his vast domain, were fast taking 
place. One of the minor acts that make up the composite pat- 
tern of this tragic drama was the Sand Creek massacre. This 
incident involved action of Colorado soldiers under command of 
Colonel J. M. Chivington against the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians. Extolled by some as a just and timely measure, others 
proclaimed it a murderous assault against the red children of 
the plains." To say the least, it shocked the sensibilities of the 
effete East, precipitated a federal military investigation and brought 
sharp criticism upon the heads of the officers and those who as- 
sisted in the expedition. 

In reviewing the events incident to the massacre, it is ate 
served that before 1861, the Indians of the plains were nominally 
friendly with the United States. The Fort Laramie treaty of 
September 17, 1851 stipulated “the Territory of the Cheyennes and 
Arrapahoes, commencing at the Red Bute ... of the Platte 
River; [was to extend] thence up . . . the Platte River to its 
source; thence along . . . the Rocky Mountains to . . . the Ar- 
kansas River; then down the Arkansas River to. . . the Santa Fé 
road; thence . . . to the forks of the Platte River; and... to the 
place of beginning.” This treaty was kept for the next ten 


1 Works of apologists for the Indian include: Helen Hunt Jackson, A Century 
of Dishonor (New York, 1881), 343-358; George W. Manypenny, Our Indian Wards 
(Cincinnati, 1880), 162-165; and George Bird Grinnell, The Fighting Cheyennes 
(New York, 1915), 127-169. 
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years. However, as further encroachments were made by white 
pioneers, sporadic plundering and an occasional massacre on the 
far-flung frontier was but the inevitable result of the clash between 
two widely divergent and uncompromising forces. “For,” as one 
writer puts it, “the Indian was an irresponsible child, and the 
frontiersman was reckless and inconsiderate.”® 


In the summer of 1858, placer gold was discovered near the 
present site of Denver. This proved scaly and thin, but in June, 
1859 gold in paying quantities was discovered in the mountains. 
Teeming thousands, impoverished by the financial crisis of 1857, 
now turned their faces to the setting sun. Nearly one hundred 
thousand gold-seekers crossed the plains to the Pike’s Peak coun- 
try in 1859, and boldly settled on land pledged to the Indians. 
General W. T. Sherman, stationed at Fort Leavenworth (Kan- 
sas), wrote his brother, John, in April, 1859: “At this moment 
we are in the midst of a rush to Pike’s Peak. Steamboats arrive 
in twos and threes each day, loaded with people for the new 
gold region. . . . Although probably twenty-five thousand people 
have actually gone, we are without authentic advices of gold.” 
Driven from the mountains by this deluge of pioneers, miners, 
and home-seekers, the Indians moved to the valley of the Ar- 
kansas. Comprehending the impossible task of evicting the white 
settlers, the Federal Government in the Fort Wise treaty of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1861 further reduced the holdings of the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes to the Sand Creek reservation, boundaries of which 
were from “the mouth of the Sand Fork of the Arkansas River 

. to the .. . Purgatory River; thence . . . to the northern 
boundary of the Territory of New Mexico; thence west . . . to 
a point ... five miles east . . . of the Huerfano River; thence due 
north ... to the place of beginning.” 


Here for the next three years these Indians endured the 
plight of seeing their former homes and hunting grounds devas- 


3 Frederic Logan Paxson, The Last American Frontier (New York, 1922), 244. 

4Frederic Logan Paxson, History of the American Frontier (New York, 1924), 
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tated by an ever increasing throng thirsting for gold. They saw 
their game driven eastward to the plains and found themselves 
the objects of scorn and malice. When further provoked by the 
urgent demands of miners for better transportation, and that 
across their new reservation, the Indians donned their war-bonnets 
and performed the scalp-dance. War parties, actuated by hatred 
and revenge, now began to pillage and plunder the isolated set- 
tlements. Livestock was driven off, homes were burned, and 
many settlers were tortured, murdered, and scalped. Encour- 
aged by their success in these depredations they then made sys- 
tematic raids along the overland trails of the Platte and Arkan- 
sas rivers. Emigrant wagon trains were attacked and destroyed, 
as were the Pony Express and Overland Mail stations.” Under 
date of June 27, 1864 Governor John Evans of Colorado, sent 
the following circular to the Indians of the plains: “The Great 
Father is angry, . . . but he does not want to injure those who 
remain friendly . . . I direct that all friendly Indians keep away 
from those who are at war, and go to places of safety. Friendly 
Arapahoes and Cheyennes belonging on the Arkansas River will 
go to Major Colley, . . . at Fort Lyon, who will give them pro- 
visions and show them a place of safety.” 


With the exception of two small bands, the Indians ignored 
the invitation and the holocaust continued. After wiping out 
the few settlements and stations between Fort Lyon (Colorado) 
and Larned (Kansas), on the Arkansas River trail, the month of 
July, 1864 found their relentless fury centered mainly in the 
thickly settled valley of the Platte River. From Camp Sandborn 
(Colorado) eastward, this route, for a distance of more than 
three hundred miles, was the scene of utter ruin and desolation. 
The city of Denver, now without mail, faced dire want. In 
desperation, Governor Evans issued a proclamation in August 
“authorizing all citizens . . . to go in pursuit . . . also to kill and 
destroy as enemies . . . wherever they may be found, all such 


6 From the report made by George K. Otis, General Superintendent of the 
Overland Mail Line to Honorable Wm. P. Dole in Report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, 1864, p. 254. 
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hostile Indians.”"* To supplement his state troops, he issued a 


call for volunteers to serve a period of one hundred days, and asked 
aid of the United States Army. To further complicate matters, 
the Cheyenne® and Arapaho tribes were not the only Indians in 
the field. The Kiowa and Comanche who also inhabited the 
plains, as well as roving bands of Ute and Sioux Indians, were on 
the war-path at this time, and committed depredations in this 
region.” 


Urged by William Bent to make peace with the whites, 
Black Kettle’t and other warring chiefs sent the following letter 
to Major Colley, United States Indian Agent, at Fort Lyon: 


Cheyenne Village, August 29, 1864. 
Major Colley: 


We received a letter from Bent, wishing us to make peace. 
We held a council in regard to it. All come to the conclusion 
to make peace with you, providing you make peace with the 
Kiowas, Comanches, Arapahoes, and Sioux. We are going to 
send a message to the Kiowas and to the other Nations about 
our going to make peace with you. We hear that you have 
some [Indian prisoners] in Denver. We have seven prison- 
ers of yours which we are willing to give up, providing you 
give up yours. There are three war parties out yet, and two of 
Arapahoes. They have been out for some time and are ex- 
pected in soon. When we held this council there were few 
Arapahoes and Sioux present. We want news from you in re- 


turn. That is, a letter.}? 


8 Ibid., 231. 

9General Sheridan who advocated the Indian policy that “punishment must 
always follow crime” said “The principal mischief-makers were the Cheyennes. 
Next in deviltry were the Kiowas, and then the Arapahoes and Comanches.” P. H. 
Sheridan, Personal Memoirs, (New York, 1902), 295. 

10In addition to the depredating Indians, white guerrillas scourged the plains. 
Overt acts of these marauders are mentioned on pages 615, 753, 8U9, and 844 in 
the War of the Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. XLI, Part I. In the second ref- 
erence cited, First Lieutenant George L. Shoup writes Lieutenant J. S. Maynard 
(August 13, 1864), that he had captured three guerrillas, part of a gang of twenty- 
two men who had robbed a train on the Cimarron road “from which they took about 
$1800 in specie and about the same in greenbacks ... They state also that a 
party of fifty or sixty men started about the same time they did last June to 
come into Colorado on a similar mission.” 

11 Black Kettle, known to the Indians as Moke-ta-ve-to, was principal chief of 
the Southern Cheyennes. 

12 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1864, p. 233. 
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This supplication resulted in a conference, arranged by Major 
Wynkoop, between Governor Evans and the Indians..* But the 
Governor refused to make peace with them, saying that they did 
not come in when asked to do so, and that they must now make 
terms with the military authorities before they could talk of peace. 
The attitude shared by Evans and Chivington was confirmed by 
Major-general Curtis, commandant at Fort Leavenworth, who 
said: “I want no peace till the Indians suffer more. . . . No peace 
must be made without my directions.”"* Then, too, since the Col- 
orado authorities had appealed to the Federal Government for 
aid, they felt that to make peace now would signify that the situa- 
tion was misrepresented. 


Major Wynkoop, seeking to placate the Indians, gave them 
permission to bring their families to Fort Lyon. Here on Oc- 
tober 20, Agent S. G. Colley reported that “Nearly all the Arapa- 
hoes are now encamped near this place and desire to remain 
friendly, and make reparation for the damages committed by 
them.” Having offended the military authorities, by attempting 
to make peace with the savages, Major Wynkoop was relieved of 
his command’® When Major Scott J. Anthony assumed com- 
mand, November 2, he found six hundred fifty-two Arapahoes 
within a mile of the post, and a camp of approximately seven 
hundred Cheyennes forty miles east on Sand Creek.” After disarm- 


13 The following Indian chieftains attended the conference at Camp Weld: 
Black Kettle, White Antelope, Neva, Bull Bear, Boisee, Notane, Knock Knee, and 
Heap Buffalo. White officers and civilians were: Colonel Chivington, Major Wyn- 
koop, Captain Soule, Captain Wanless, Captain Sandborn, Captain Robins, Lieu- 
tenant Hawley, Lieutenant Cramer, Governor Evans, J. B. Smith, Amos Steck, John 
Smith (interpreter), R. S. Wilson (Sheriff), Sam Ashcraft, Simpson Whiteley, and 
James McNassar. 

14 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1864, P. 218. 

15 [bid., 243. 

16In his letter of December 2, 1864 to Major B. S. Henning of Fort Riley, 
Kansas, Major-General S. R. Curtis says: “The treaty operations at Lyon greatly 
embarrass matters, and I hope you have disposed of Major Wynkoop and directed 
a change for the better. Indians must be kept at arm’s length. Even if they come 
in as prisoners of war we are not obliged to receive them, or feed them, or allow 
them inside the forts.” Official Records, Series I, Vol. XLI, Part IV, p. 751. 

17 An apologist for the soldiers has said since there were a total of eighteen 
hundred Southern Cheyennes at this time, the remaining twelve hundred were still 
open enemies to the whites. J. P. Dunn, Massacres of the Mountains (New York, 
1886), 409, 
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ing the former, he ordered them away from the fort. Chief Left 
Hand, with a few lodges, joined the Cheyennes while the remain- 
ing Arapahoes under Chief Little Raven moved down the Ar- 
kansas River some sixty miles to Camp Wynkoop. 


In the meantime Colonel Chivington, having opened the 
Platte River road with the Third Colorado Cavalry, returned to 
the Bijou Basin east of Denver. From here he hastened south 
in a secret maneuver that brought him to Fort Lyon on November 
27. After a council of war, he left Fort Lyon the next night with 
an estimated force of nine hundred soldiers.'* Negotiating the in- 
tervening forty miles in utmost secrecy, he arrived at the Chey- 
enne Indian camp in the big bend of Sand Creek at daybreak, No- 
vember 29, 1864. Dividing his forces, so as to encompass the 
camp, he immediately launched a furious attack that soon crushed 
the resistance offered by the surprised Indians. In the melee that 
followed, the Arapaho chieftain Left Hand, and at least nine 
Cheyenne chiefs were killed. Listed among the latter were: White 
Antelope, One Eye, and War Bonnet.’* At the beginning of the 
contest, Black Kettle, head chief of the Cheyenne village, vainly 
attempted to halt the onslaught but failing in this he bowed to the 
superior force of the whites and was saved from death in being 


carried from the field by his braves. 


Having gained entrance to the village, the soldiers fired the 
lodges’? and continued their slaughter of men, women, and 
children. The Indians, seeking to escape, fled in all directions. 
Many of them seeking refuge in hastily constructed pits along the 


18 Major-General S. R. Curtis commanding the Department of Kansas reported 
Colonel Chivington had forty-three officers and seven hundred nineteen men in his 
command during the month of November, 1864. Official Records, Series I, Vol. 
XLI, Part IV, p. 732. 

19 White Antelope was the brother of Black Kettle. Other Cheyenne chiefs 
killed included: Standing Water, Spotted Crow, Two Thighs, Bear Man, Yellow 
Shield, and Yellow Wolf. The soldiers had seven of their number killed and forty- 
seven wounded, of whom seven afterwards died. J. P. Dunn says One Eye “was in 
the camp as a spy; placed there, on a salary of $125. per month and a ration, by 
Major Wynkoop, to watch these ‘friendly’ Cheyennes, and continued in the same 
position by Major Anthony.” Dunn, op. cit., 417. 

20 John Smith, an Indian interpreter who had been in the camp, said there were 
one hundred lodges containing two hundred men and five hundred women. Ten 
lodges belonged to the Arapahoes and the rest were those of the Cheyennes. 
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banks of Sand Creek were given no quarter. The soldiers, firing 
from both sides of the creek, not only wrecked havoc on the In- 
dians but endangered the lives of their own company. The con- 
test was waged for at least four hours, during which time it is 
estimated that from one hundred fifty to five hundred Indians 
were slain! Two-thirds of the number killed were women and 
children. Approximately five hundred ponies, taken in the fight, 
were later distributed among the soldiers who had participated in 
the massacre. Two adult males, three adult females and four 
children were captured. One of the former, Jack Smith, was later 
killed. The soldiers scalped the dead, mutilated the bodies, and 
took more than one hundred scalps which were later exhibited be- 
tween the acts of a theatrical performance in Denver. One au- 
thority quotes The Denver News as commenting on the outcome 
of the massacre: “All acquitted themselves well. Colorado sol- 
diers have again covered themselves with glory.” 


The Military Commission appointed to investigate the action 
of Colonel J. M. Chivington against the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians at Sand Creek, convened at Denver, Colorado Territory, 
February 1, 1865 under Special Order No. 23 issued by Colonel T. 
Moonlight, Commander of the District of Colorado. Members of 
the Commission included: Samuel F. Tappan, Lieutenant Colonel, 
Veteran Battalion, First Colorado Cavalry, President of the Com- 
mission; Captain George H. Stilwell, Recorder; and Captain E. A. 
Jacobs, Member. The investigation began February 9, and con- 
tinued through May 30, 1865. During the seventy-six days re- 
quired for the investigation, eighteen days of which were held at 
Fort Lyon, two hundred twenty-eight pages of evidence were 
accumulated and submitted to Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of 
War. On February 12, 1867 this report was sent to the United 
States Senate in answer to a request made eight days previously. 


21 George Bent, a participant in the battle, says that one hundred fifty Indians 
were killed. Colonel Chivington estimated the number at five hundred. 
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The report covers the testimony of thirty-three witnesses” who 
appeared before the Commission, numerous letters, telegrams, 


and eleven depositions made by as many individuals. 
Reasons for the investigation were specified in orders cone 
Lieutenant Colonel Tappan by General Moonlight, February 12, 


1865 which stated: 


The commission ... is convened for the purpose of inves- 
tigating .. . the Sand Creek fight, to ascertain . . . who are 
the aggressors, whether the campaign was conducted .. . ac- 
cording to the recognized rules of civilized warfare, and 
whether based upon the law of equity from the commencement 
of indian hostilities to the present time... whether the Indians 
were under the protection of the government, and by what 
authority, or through what influence, they were induced to 
place themselves under that protection; whether Colonel 
Chivington was knowing to this fact; and whether, or not, the 
campaign was forced upon the Indians by the whites knowing 
their helpless condition; and whether the Indians were in a 
state of open hostility and prepared to resist any and all of 
the United States troops. 


Whether any prisoners were taken . . . and the disposi- 
tion made... If the proper steps were taken .. . to prevent 
unnatural outrages ... and [to] punish the transgressors, if 
such there were... the amount, kind, and quality of property 
captured ... the disposition made of that property, and the 
steps taken . . . [to] insure justice to all parties, . .. the 
treatment of government property, such as horses and mules 
in the service, during the campaign.”* 


22 Of these witnesses, nineteen were unfavorable to Colonel Chivington, while 
fourteen were favorable to his defense. Witnesss incriminating Colonel Chivington 
in the order of their appearance on the witness stand were: Captain S. S. Soule, 
Second Lieutenant Joseph A. Cramer, First Lieutenant C. C. Hawley, Amos Stock, 
James P. Beckwith, N. D. Snyder, Captain L. Mullin, Major E. W. Wynkoop, John 
W. Prowers, First Lieutenant James D. Cannon, J. M. Coombs, D. H. Louderback, 
George M. Roan, Sergeant Lucian Palmer, Amos D. James, Second Lieutenant 
W. P. Minton, James J. Allen, Lieutenant C. M. Cossitt, and C. L. Gorton, 

Those favoring Colonel Chivington were: First Lieutenant Clark Dunn, Cap- 
tain T. G. Cree, S. P. Ashcraft, Stephen Decatur, Second Lieutenant Henry H. 
Hewitt, Dr. Caleb S. Birdsal, B. N. Forbes, Captain Presley Talbot, Second Lieu- 
tenant Harry Richmond, Simeon Whiteley, Alex F. Safely, T. P. Bell, Captain 
Jay J. Johnson, and W. H. Valentine. 

23 Sen. Ex. Doc., 39 Cong., 2 sess., II, 23, p. 3. 
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Further stipulations to govern the proceedings were that the 
Commission was not intended as a trial, but to investigate and 
accumulate facts for the government, insure justice and fix the 
responsibility. Colonel Chivington’s requests that the Commission 
delay its organization until he prepared objections, that news re- 
porters be allowed, and that the sessions be open to the public, 
were denied. Likewise, his contention that the subject-matter 
investigated should be submitted to a court of inquiry instead of 
a military commission, and his objection to Lieutenant Colonel 
Tappan™ sitting on the Commission, were refuted and denied.” 


When actual hearing of testimony began February 15, 1865 
with Captain Silas S. Soule”® as the first witness, one of the im- 
portant questions confronting the Commission was “Who were 
the aggressors in the Sand Creek tragedy?”’’ The answer is 
conjectural since the origin of the Indian uprising is clouded. 
Black Kettle said it began when a party of his young men, who 
were on a hunting expedition in the South Platte valley, were 
accosted by United States soldiers. The Indians, having found 
some loose stock on the prairie were taking them to their own- 


24 Colonel Chivington objected to Lieutenant Colonel Tappan on grounds that 
Tappan was his open and avowed enemy. Since ill-feeling did exist between the 
two, another officer should have been substituted for the latter. 

25 Although a congressional and a departmental investigation followed the mili- 
tary investigation, the latter was the only one of the tribunals before which Colonel 
Chivington appeared and was given opportunity to cross examine or produce wit- 
nesses, Dunn, op. cit., 417. 

26 On the 48th day of the investigation, April 24, 1865, the military commission 
made the following report: “Captain Silas S. Soule, veteran battalion first Colo- 
rado cavalry, having (while in the performance of his duty as provost marshal) 
been assassinated in the streets of this city, [Denver] the Commission, in respect 
to the memory of the deceased, adjourned until 9 a. m. tomorrow, April 25, 1865.” 
Sen. Ex. Doc., 39 Cong., 2 sess., Il, 26, p. 159. 

27 The Cheyennes fought the troops under Major Downing, defeated those under 
Lieutenant Dunn and Lieutenant Ayres, attacked settlements on the Little Blue, 
and after killing the men, they carried off Mrs. Ewbanks, Miss Roper and three 
children. It was almost certainly they who killed Mr. and Mrs. Hungate and 
their two babies at Running Creek. They carried off Mrs. Martin and a little boy 
from a ranch on Plum Creek, ambushed General Blunt’s advance guard at Pawnee 
Fork and almost annihilated it, and on November 12, after Black Kettle had gone 
to Sand Creek, a party of Cheyennes and Arapahoes after professing friendship 
suddenly fell upon the teamsters of a government train on Walnut Creek, east of 
Larned, and killed fourteen of them, Dunn, op. cit., 412. 
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ers,”° whereupon the soldiers attempted to deprive them of their 


arms and a fight ensued. Later, said the chief, an Indian village in 
Cedar Canon was attacked by government troops. Also that a 
column of troops proceeding from the Smoky Hill toward the 
Arkansas had murdered Lean Bear, second chief of the Chey- 
ennes, as well as his son, who had approached the column with 
friendly feelings. This account is further corroborated by White 
Antelope.” 


Directly opposing these charges is the statement by Gov- 
ernor Evans that the Indians had stolen about forty horses and 
when the soldiers went to recover them the Indians fired a volley 
into their ranks.*” Neva, Bull Bear, and Lean Bear expressed their 
desire for peace** at the Camp Weld peace conference, while 
Black Kettle said, “All we ask is that we may have peace with the 
whites . . . I want you to give all the . . . soldiers here to under- 
stand that we are for peace, and that we have made peace, that 
we may not be mistaken by them for enemies.” 


Major General S. R. Curtis’ telegram to Colonel Chivington 
under date of September 28, 1864 stated: 


I shall require the bad Indians delivered up; restoration 
of equal numbers of stock; also hostages to secure. I want no 
peace till the Indians suffer more. Left Hand is said to be a 
good chief of the Arapahoes, but Big Mouth is a rascal. I 
fear agent of Interior Department will be ready to make 
presents too soon. It is better to chastise before giving any- 
thing but a little tobacco to talk over. No peace must be made 
without my directions.®? 


28 This expression was commonly employed by the Indians on such occasions. 

29 Sen. Ex. Doc., 39 Con., 2 sess., II, 26, p. 21. 

30 [bid., 216. 

31 On November 28, Major-General S. R. Curtis wrote the Commander of the 
Department of New Mexico, Brigadier-General J. H. Carleton: “The Arapahoes 
and Cheyennes have come into Lyon begging for peace, turning over prisoners, 
horses &c., for that purpose. The hardest kind of terms are demanded by me and 
conceded by some of these Indians.” Official Records, Series I, Vol. XLI, Part IV, 

. 709. 
2 32 Sen. Ex. Doc., 39 Cong., 2 sess., II, 26, p. 213. Black Kettle’s plea for peace 
with the whites was one commonly employed by the Indians on such occasions. 

33 Official Records, Series I, Vol. XLI, Part III, p. 462. Major-General Curtis 
herein reveals the state of affairs existing between the War Department and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, The latter issued weapons along with other commodi- 
ties to the Indians. When the Indians used these weapons against the whites it 
became the duty of the War Department to punish them. 
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Braced by this admonition from the Commanding General of 
of the District of Colorado, and urged to drastic action by the 
Colorado citizenry, Colonel Chivington and Governor Evans en- 
tered the Camp Weld peace conference, which convened the pre- 
ceding day. Agent Whiteley records Governor Evans as saying 
to the Indians: 


The time when you can make war best is in the summer 
time; the time when I can make war best is in the winter. 
You so far have had the advantage; my time is fast coming... . 
My proposition to the friendly Indians has gone out. I shall 
be glad to have them all come in under it. I have no new 
proposition to make. Another reason that I am not in condi- 
tion to make a treaty is, that war is begun, and the power to 
make a treaty of peace has passed from me to the great war 
chief. My advice to you is to turn on the side of the gov- 
ernment, and show by your acts that friendly disposition you 
profess to me.*4 


He further stated: “The only way you can show this friendship 
is by making some arrangement with the soldiers to help them.” 
To this the Indians assented. The Governor then explained that 
the Indians were to keep with the United States soldiers. “You 
understand,” he said, “if you are at peace with us, it is necessary to 
keep away from our enemies; but I hand you over to the mili- 
tary, one of the chiefs of whom is here today, and can speak for 
himself.” To which Colonel Chivington® replied, “I am not a 
big war chief, but all the soldiers in this country are at my com- 
mand. My rule of fighting white men or Indians is, to fight them 
until they lay down their arms and submit to military authority. 
You are nearer Major Wynkoop than any one else, and you can 
go to him when you get ready to do that.”*® 


Other questions to be answered during the investigation were: 
“Did the Indians comply with Major Wynkoop’s request and 
manifest a desire for peacer’ == .Did they believe that Major An- 


34 Sen. Ex. Doc., 39 Cong., 2 sess., II, 26, p. 217. 

35S. E. Browne reported to the Commissioner, “I heard Colonel Chivington 
in a public speech announce that his policy was to kill and scalp all, little and big, 
that nits made lice.” ; 

36 While the Indians admitted depredating, and had been slow in acceding to 


the Gaee made by Governor Evans, the privilege of protection was still open 
to them. 
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thony, who succeeded Major Wynkoop, would also be peaceful 
with them?” And, “If the Indians were under the protection 
of the Government, by whose authority, and did Colonel Chiv- 
ington know this?” In answer to the query, “What was the un- 
derstanding with the Indians in and about Fort Lyon’? Captain 
Silas S. Soule testified, “they were to be protected by the troops 
there until the messenger returned from General Curtis.”*’ He 
further testified that the Indians encamped near Fort Lyon, in 
obedience to Major Wynkoop’s orders, “were about 120 lodges, 
or about 600 Indians,” and that they were furnished provisions. 
Second Lieutenant W. P. Minton said, “There was an under- 
standing made with the Indians that they were to go to camp 
at Sand Creek, and were to be considered under the protection 
of the post.** Major Wynkoop*® was relieved from command at 
Fort Lyon, November 5, and left for district headquarters, No- 
vember 26. His successor was Major Scott J. Anthony. 


John W. Prowers, government contractor, informed the Com- 
mission that when Major Wynkoop left he told the Indians he 
could do no more for them but that they could depend upon what 
Major Anthony told them. He further stated Major Anthony 
then told the Indians to remain on Sand Creek and he would 
advise them of General Curtis’ decision in the matter.*° This 
evidence was indorsed in a deposition by the Indian interpreter 
John Smith." According to the testimony of Major Wynkoop 
the Indians kept their part of the bargain. He said, “from the 
time I held the consultation with the Indian chiefs on the head- 
waters of the Smoky Hill, up to the date of the massacre by Col- 
onel Chivington, not one single depredation had been committed 
by the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians,” and “lines of commu- 

37 Sen. Ex. Doc., 39 Cong., 2 sess., II, 26, p. 3. After Major Wynkoop had re- 
turned from the peace conference in Denver he dispatched Lieutenant W. W. Den- 
nison to General Curtis at Fort Leavenworth, asking disposition of the Indians under 
his protection at Fort Lyon. The courier did not return before the massacre. 

38 Tbid., p. 146. 

39 Major Wynkoop was again placed in command of Fort Lyon on the follow- 
ing January 15, 1865. 

40 Sen. Ex. Doc., 39 Cong., 2 sess., II, 26, p. 105. 

41 John Smith, who had married the daughter of One Eye, was kept under guard 


by Colonel Chivington, who feared he would warn the Indians, for a period of three 
days before and during the massacree. 
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nication to the States were opened, and travel across the plains 
rendered perfectly safe through the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 


country.” 


A letter of regrets signed by nine fellow officers and given 
Major Wynkoop when they learned he had been relieved at Fort 
Lyon and ordered to Fort Leavenworth, carried the following 
endorsement of his successor, Major Anthony: 


HEADQUARTERS FORT LYON, C. T., 
November 26, 1864. 


Respectfully forwarded to headquarters district, with the 
remarks: That it is the general opinion here by officers, sol- 
diers, and citizens, that had it not been for the course pursued 
by Major Wynkoop towards the Cheyenne and Arapahoe In- 
dians, the travel upon the public road must have entirely 
stopped and the settlers upon the ranches all through the 
country must have abandoned them or been murdered, as no 
force of troops sufficient to protect the road and settlements 
could be got together in this locality. 


I think Major Wynkoop acted for the best in the matter. 


SCOTT J. ANTHONY, 
Major First Cavalry of Colorado, Commanding Post.* 


In addition to this another letter was given Major Wynkoop 
signed by twenty-seven citizens of the Arkansas valley who en- 
dorsed his Indian program. 


Second Lieutenant Joseph A. Cramer, in a conversation with 
Major Anthony prior to leaving Fort Lyon on the eve of Novem- 
ber 28, relative to a contemplated attack upon the Indians, said 
“I stated to him that I was perfectly willing to obey orders, but 
that I did it under protest, for I believed that he directly, and all 
officers who accompanied Major Wynkoop to the Smoky Hill 
indirectly, would perjure themselves both as officers and men; 
that I believed it to be murder to go out and kill those Indians.” 
To which Major Anthony replied that “he had made no pledges 
that would compromise his honor; that the promise he had given 


42 Sen. Ex. Doc., 39 Cong., 2 sess., II, 26, p. 124. Members of Bull Bear’s band 
known as “Dog Soldiers” continued their depredations. 


43 [bid., 94. That Major Wynkoop promised protection to the Indians is gen- 
erally accepted. 
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the Indians he did not consider binding, inasmuch as he had 
not heard from General Curtis or Washington, and that was as 
far as his argument extended, to let them know when he did 
hear.” And further, “the object of the expedition was to sur- 
round the camp and take the stolen stock and kill the Indians 
that had been committing depredations during the last spring 
and summer.“ Cramer further testified he told Colonel Chiv- 
ington, that since Major Wynkoop had pledged his word to the 
Indians, all the officers under him were indirectly pledged in the 
same manner. To which Colonel Chivington replied that, “he 
believed it to be right or honorable to use any means under 
God’s heaven to kill Indians that would kill women and children, 
and ‘damn any man that was in sympathy with Indians, and 
such men as Major Wynkoop and myself had better get out of 
the United States service.”*? From a deposition made by S. G. 
Colley, United States Indian Agent, is quoted the following: 


From the time that Major Wynkoop left this post to go 
out to rescue the white prisoners, until the arrival of Col- 
onel Chivington here, which took place on the 28th day of 
November last, no depredations of any kind had been com- 
mitted by the Indians within 200 miles of the post. That 
upon Colonel Chivington’s arrival here with a large body of 
troops he was informed where these Indians were encamped, 
and was fully advised under what circumstances they had 
come into this post, and why they were then on Sand Creek. 
That he was remonstrated with, both by officers and civil- 
ians at this post, against making war upon those Indians; 
that he was informed and fully advised that there was a large 
number of friendly Indians there, together with several white 
men, who were there at the request of himself and Colley, and 
by permission of Major Anthony. That notwithstanding his 
knowledge of the facts, as above set forth, he...did... 
surprise and attack said camp of friendly Indians.‘ 


44 Ibid., 46. Captain T. G. Cree stated under oath during the investigation that 
Lieutenant Cramer had said Colonel Chivington was working for a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral’s Commission and they were going to crush him. 

45In a letter dated August 13, 1864 Colonel Chivington wrote the commanding 
officer at Camp Collins that four hundred Utes were on the war path and promised 
not to interfere with the whites if the soldiers would not interfere with them while 
they were after the Sioux, Arapahoes and Cheyennes. He concluded by saying, 
“Now, if these red rebels can be killed off by one another it will be a great saving 
to the government, for I am fully satisfied that to kill them is the only way to 
have peace and quiet.” Official Records, Series I, Vol. XLI, Part I, p. 695. 

46 Sen. Ex. Doc., 39 Cong., 2 sess., II, 26, p. 132. 
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The other side of the picture was presented by Private Alex- 
ander F. Safely, Second Lieutenant Harry Richmond and First 
Lieutenant Clark Dunn. Each of these three men swore that 
Major Anthony said he was glad Colonel Chivington’s command 
had arrived, that the Indians at Sand Creek were hostile, they had 
dared him to fight them and that he would have gone out and 
killed them if he had had a sufficient number of troops. While 
their testimony incriminates the Indians, and strengthens Colonel 
Chivington’s point that he was needed, it magnifies the duplicity 
of Major Anthony.” 


Next were the questions “Was the campaign forced on the 
Indians?” and “Were the Indians hostile and prepared to resist?” 
The deposition of the interpreter John Smith** states the village 
was attacked by Colonel Chivington with a command of nearly 
a thousand men and that not over sixty Indians made any de- 
fense. In riding over the field after the battle he counted about 
seventy dead and mutilated bodies,” a majority of which were 
those of women and children. When the troops first approached 
he endeavored to join them but was repeatedly fired upon. He 
further said when the troops began approaching in a_ hostile 
manner he saw Black Kettle hoist the American flag over his 
lodge and display a white flag or truce.*° 


James P. Beckwith, guide and interpreter, in reply to the 
question, “Did any of the Indians make an attempt to reach 
Colonel Chivington’s command at the time of the attack ?” replied, 
“White Antelope [did]. He came running out to meet the com- 
mand at the time the battle had commenced, holding up his hands 
and saying, ‘Stop! Stop!’ .. . He stopped and folded his arms 


47 Tt is quite evident that Major Anthony gave protection to the Indians. He 
sone them to visit Fort Lyon and on one occasion gave them a wagon load of 
our. 
48 John Smith, Watson Clark and David H. Lou 
when the attack was launched. The 
to trade with the Indians. 


49 Private N. D. Snyder reported he saw the bodies of ninety-eight dead In- 
dians at Sand Creek, while Private Amos D. James counted an equal number. 

50 That the Indians were flying the American flag o 
tested by Privates G. M. Roan and N, D. Snyder. 


derback were in the village 
y had been given permission by Major Anthony 


ver their village was at- 
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until shot down.”’’ Second Lieutenant J. A. Cramer says “sev- 


eral Indians were killed while running towards the troops with 
both hands raised." It was estimated by Private David H. 
Louderback that there were one hundred twenty lodges and five 
hundred Indians in the camp. He also stated that the Indians 
had made no preparations for defense before the attack. First 
Lieutenant James D. Cannon said the Indians tried to shelter 
themselves when the firing began by digging holes under the 
banks in the sand.** 


However, Private Stephen Decatur says the Indians were pre- 
pared for the combat “as there were holes longer and deeper 
than they could have dug after we attacked them in the morn- 
ing.” He further stated he saw no white flag of truce put up 
by the Indians, and “The next day after the battle I went over 
the battleground, . . . and counted 450 dead Indian warriors.””* 
A different version in the killing of White Antelope was given 
by Private Alexander F. Safely who says “He came running di- 
rectly towards Company H, he had a pistol in his left hand, and 
a bow with some arrows in his right. He got within about fifty 
yards of the company; he commenced shooting his pistol, still in 
his left hand.’ He also testified that George Pierce, a soldier, 
was the first person killed in the battle, and that at no time was 
a white flag displayed in the village by the Indians. While in 
the field, Colonel Chivington sent the following dispatch to Gov- 
ernor Evans then in Washington, D. C.: “Had fight with Chey- 
ennes forty miles north of Lyon. 1 lost 9 killed and 38 wounded. 
Killed 500 Indians; destroyed 130 lodges; took 500 mules and 
ponies; marched 300 miles in ten days; snow two feet deep for 
100 miles. Ami still after them.” 


51 Sen. Ex. Doc., 39 Cong., 2 sess., II, 26, p. 70. 

52 [bid., 49. 

53 This was an important matter since it concerned defensive operations by the 
Indians. Stephen Decatur said these sand pits were previously prepared. 

54 Sen. Ex. Doc., 39 Cong., 2 sess., Il, 26, p. 195. 

55 [bid-, 221. ‘ 

56 Official Records, Series I, Vol. XLI, Part IV, p. 797. Captain A. J. Gill 
supposed there were about five hundred Indians killed while George L. Shoup placed 
the number at about three hundred. 
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Further testimony was needed by the Commission to answer 
the questions “Was the campaign conducted according to the rules 
of warfare?” and “Were steps taken to punish unnatural out- 
rages” ?®’ J. M. Coombs states that on meeting Colonel Chiving- 
ton’s command at Spring Bottom station before it reached Fort 
Lyon, he overheard Colonel Chivington say, “Scalps are what we 
are after. ...I long to be wading in gore.”* Captain A. J. Gill 
states in a deposition that when the attack began Colonel Chiv- 
ington said: “Now boys, I shan’t say who you shall kill, but 
remember our murdered women and children.”® First Lieu- 
tenant James D. Cannon swore that two-thirds of those killed 
were women and children and that he saw soldiers scalping and 
mutilating Indians. “I had some men to tell me,” he says, “that 
they had scalped, some one, some two, and some three and four 
Indians.” Also he “heard one man say that he had cut a squaw’s 
heart out, and he had it stuck up on a stick.”* 


James P. Beckwith likewise said two-thirds of those slain 
were women and children, and that he saw several of Colonel 
Chivington’s command in the act of scalping Indians. When 
asked to name those he saw scalping the dead, James J. Allen 
testified, “There was one person that they called Major . . . There 
was another officer . . . they called Richmond . . . There were 
some privates engaged in scalping . . . I saw some cutting the 
fingers off of dead Indians to get the rings off.” Sergeant 
Lucian Palmer said, “They were scalped; skulls broken in in 
several instances; I saw several of the third regiment cut off their 


57“The Sand Creek massacre is perhaps the foulest and most unjustifiable 
crime in the annals of America. It was planned by and executed under the per- 
sonal direction of J. M. Chivington . . . But for that horrible butchery it is a fair 
presumption that all the subsequent wars with the Cheyennes and Arapahoes and 
their kindred tribes might possibly have been averted.” Nelson A. Miles, in Per- 
sonal Recollections, (Chicago, 1897), 139. 

58 Sen. Ex, Doc., 39 Cong., 2 sess., II, 26, p. 117. 

59 [bid., 179, This statement was endorsed by First Lieutenant James D. Cannon. 
Many of the men who took part in the engagement had lost relatives and personal 
property at the hands of the Indians. 

60 [bid., 113. 

61 Jbid., 150. 
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fingers to get the rings off of them. I saw Major Sayre scalp 
a dead Indian.”® 


Three men, C. S. Birdsall, T. P. Bell and Stephen Decatur, 
were recorded as saying white scalps were found in the lodges 
of the Indians. The latter said, “I saw some of the men opening 
bundles or bales. I saw them take therefrom a number of white 
persons’ scalps.”°? 


The questions concerning prisoners now arise: “Were 
any prisoners taken?” and “If so, what was done with them?” 
George L. Shoup quoted Colonel Chivington as saying he did not 
intend to take any prisoners. And Second Lieutenant J. A. 
Cramer stated that after remarking on the circumstances of the 
killing of some prisoners Captain Cree said he was acting under 


orders from Colonel Chivington.™ 


Regarding the kind, quality, and disposition of Indian prop- 
erty captured in the encounter, as well as the treatment of gov- 
ernment property and safety provided for the soldiers engaged, 
the following evidence was introduced before the Commission. 
First Lieutenant James D. Cannon affirmed there were about 
six hundred ponies and mules captured and quite a number of 
buffalo robes. He also avowed that the soldiers were subjected 
to cross-fire. Second Lieutenant J. A. Cramer substantiated this 
testimony by saying the “men were directly opposite each other, 
on both sides of the creek, and were firing towards each other, 
and several times during the fight I ordered my men to cease 
firing, owing to the position in which our troops were placed, 


62 [bid., 143. Others who testified scalping was done by white soldiers un- 
opposed by their officers were: N. D. Snyder, George L. Shoup, Amos D. James, 
D. H. Louderback and A. J. Gill. S. E. Brown said he had seen over a hundred 
scalps in Denver said to have been taken at Sand Creek. 

63 [bid., 195. Wearing apparel and personal effects of white persons previously 
murdered by the Indians were also found in the lodges. One writer has said the 
people of Colorado wanted revenge so they marched to Sand Creek “with the fire 
of vengeance in their hearts, and quenched it in blood.” 

64 Captain Soule and J. P. Beckwith reported that eight were captured. Colonel 
Chivington attempted to impeach the testimony of D. H. Louderback, concerning the 
killing of Jack Smith on the day following the massacre, by the testimony of 
Presley Talbot. An objection by Lieutenant Colonel Tappan was sustained by the 
Commission. 
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and fearful of killing some of our own men. He further cer- 
tified that no field officer endeavored to rally the men from under 
each other’s fire. Private B. N. Forbes asserted “I saw all the 
wounded; my impression is two or three were wounded by their 
own companions.”” The testimony of Captain Silas S. Soule,” 
who was later assassinated, was to the effect that as many as two 
hundred soldiers carried away property formerly belonging to 
the Indians when the village was sacked.*® Assistant quarter- 
master C. L. Gorton stated he received ninety-three captured 
ponies and two mules from Lieutenant Elliott which had been 
rounded up by government detectives. Also, that one hundred 
ten horses used by the soldiers and returned to him by Captain 
Mullen were unfit for further service. “The lodges were burned 
... The ponies [captured] numbering 504, were placed in charge 
of the provost marshal. A few remained in the hands of the 
troops,”*’ was recorded in the deposition of George L. Shoup. 
Second Lieutenant Henry H. Hewitt reported he rescued more 
than sixty ponies and mules from the Mexicans at Charles 
Antobe’s ranch. According to acting assistant quartermaster 
C. M. Cossitt’s testimony it was revealed that of about four hun- 
dred fifty ponies captured from the Indians, only three hundred 
twenty-seven were turned over to his department.’” In order to 
cover the forty wounded soldiers, Dr. Caleb S. Birdsal, first as- 
sistant surgeon, stated that he detailed three or four men to assist 
him in procuring buffalo robes, “and when I arrived there the 
larger amount of soldiers . . . pitched in and got a large number of 
robes at the same time. . . I can’t tell the number I COlra EDU 
I should think in the neighborhood of forty.” He continues by 
saying that Major Anthony asked him what had become of those 
robes that John Smith the trader had lost and when asked the 


85 Sen. Ex. Doc., 39 Cong., 2 sess., II, 26, p. 49. 

66 [bid., 203. 

67 L. Meyer’s testimony that Captain Soule drank to excess after a battle was 
objected to by Lieutenant Colonel S. F. Tappan on the grounds that it was to 
blacken the record of an assassinated man. This statement was in turn objected 
to by Colonel Chivington. 

68 Officers named by Captain Soule as sharing the booty included: Lieutenants 
Antoby, Hardin, Baldwin, and Cannon; Captain Evans, and Major Anthony. 

69 Sen. Ex. Doc., 39 Cong., 2 sess., II, 26, p. 176. 

10 Jbid., 153. The remainder were confiscated by the officers and soldiers. 
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same question by Dr. Leas who “wanted to know what had 
become of two hundred robes I took, and that [the] government 
would have to pay twenty dollars apiece for them if they were 
not returned. I remarked wherever they could find any . . 

robes to go and take them, as I had other business to attend to.”™ 


While the investigation just reviewed was held behind closed 
doors, and was noticeably pock-marked with malice and hatred 
as the resultant out-growth of illfeeling between the officers in- 
volved, the testimony accumulated was upheld in a subsequent 
investigation conducted by the Joint Special Committee in 1865, 
at the instigation of the United States Senate. In the report made 
by this Committee is the statement: “But the fact which gives 
such terrible force to the condemnation of the wholesale massacre 
of Arrapahoes and Cheyennes, by the Colorado troops under 
Colonel Chivington . . . was that those Indians were there en- 
camped under the direction of our own officers, and believed 
themselves to be under the protection of our flag.” This seems 
to be the crux of the affair. However, other motives and deter- 
mining factors must be considered. The Plains Indians had not 
always lived in this region. They themselves were intruders and 
usurpers as recent as 1828. But the government recognized them 
as holders of this section in the Fort Laramie treaty of 1851. On 
the other hand the white settlers considered the Indians merely 
tenants-at-will like the buffalo and the antelope. Adopting this 
viewpoint, it is little wonder that the pioneer became the ag- 
gressor. This contention is supported by the inimitable Jim 
Bridger, who concurs with Kit Carson in the latter’s remark that, 
“as a general thing the difficulties rise from aggressions on the 
part of the whites.”"* In relating to the war with the Cheyennes, 
Carson further says “I have heard it publically stated that the 
authorities of Colorado, expecting that their troops would be sent 
to the Potomac, determined to get up an Indian war, so that the 


71 Jbid., 203. ; : ; 

72 Report of Joint Special Committee, Condition of Indian Tribes, (Washing- 
ton, 1867), p- 6. 

73 [bid., 5. 
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troops would be compelled to remain." Credence to the theory 
that they were victimized at Sand Creek is shown in the subse- 

uent actions of the Arapaho and Cheyenne Indians. Rallying 
their depleted forces, they allied with the Sioux, Comanche, and 
Kiowa tribes and then struck at the white man with the relent- 
less fury of berserk demons.'? Major Wynkoop” says: “Since 
this last horrible murder by Chivington the country presents a 
scene of desolation; all communication is cut off with the States, 
except by sending bodies of troops, and already over one hundred 
whites have fallen as victims to the fearful vengeance of these be- 
trayed Indians.” 


In commenting on the results of this massacre, the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs reported: 


No one will be astonished that a war ensued which cost the 
government $30,000,000 and carried conflagration and death to 
the border settlements. During the summer of 1865 no less 
than 8,000 troops were withdrawn from the effective force 
engaged in suppressing the rebellion to meet this Indian war. 
The result of the year’s campaign ... was useless and expen- 
sive. Fifteen or twenty Indians had been killed at an expense 
of more than a million dollars apiece, while hundreds of our 
soldiers had lost their lives, many of our border settlers had 
been butchered and much property destroyed.’® 


Regardless of ethics, however, the fact remains that with relent- 
less and unyielding certainty the age-old struggle, wherein the 
weaker must give way to the stronger, has operated just as surely 
with the Indian as with the buffalo.” 


74 [bid., 96. 

7 One writer says that the settlers had done nothing to the Indians to merit 
murder, robbery and rape. That they had only taken land relinquished by the 
chiefs in treaties with the whites. Further, “when a woman is captured by a war- 
party she is the common property of all of them, each night, till they reach their 
village, when she becomes the special property of her individual captor, who may 
sell or gamble her away when he likes.” Dunn, op. cit., 427. 

76B. N. Forbes remarked in his testimony during the investigation that some 
said they had full confidence in Major Wynkoop when sober, but he was untrust- 
worthy when drinking. 

17 Sen, Ex. Doc., 39 Cong., 2 sess., II, 26, p. 124. 

78 House Ex. Doc., 40 Cong., 2 sess., 97, p. 9. 

79Mr. Wm. J. Mellor is a graduate student at the University of Oklahoma at 
Norman. He received the Bachelor of Arts degree from Northwestern State Teach- 
ers College in 1927 and a Master of Arts from Columbia University in 1934. 
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THE CHICKASAW THREAT TO FRENCH CONTROL 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI IN THE 1740’s' 
By 
NORMAN W. CALDWELL 


The first approach of the French to the Mississippi Valley was 
from the north, and it was not until after 1717 when the settle- 
ments in the Illinois country were placed under Law’s monopoly 
and consequently under the Louisiana regime that the Mississippi 
River assumed its place as the natural highway into the interior 
of the continent.” Each year there was sent up from New Orleans 
the government’s convoy consisting of several large batteaux, each 
manned by a score or more men, a number of smaller boats called 
pirogues, carrying eight or nine men, and various craft belonging 
to private traders sent along with the convoy for protection. How- 
ever, in times of quiet private convoys might make the journey 
alone. This yearly fleet carried up to the interior posts supplies 
for the soldiers, presents for the savages, and goods for the post 
and Indian trade. Soldiers accompanied the boats to guard 
against hostile Indian attacks, while negro slaves pulled the heavy 
boats against the current or cordelled them with ropes over the 
shoals and sand bars. Leaving New Orleans in August the party 
made its way slowly against the current, plagued by clouds of 
mosquitoes and attacks of dysentery. Sometimes a delay in the 
arrival of the King’s supply ships might necessitate postponing the 
departure of the convoy as was the case in 1743 when the boats 
did not leave New Orleans until January of the following year. 
If all went well the Illinois settlements would be reached within 


1This paper in abstraction was read before the history section of The South- 
western Social Science Association at the meeting in Oklahoma City on April 15, 
1938, and is based on materials in the author’s The French in the West, 1740-1750, 
a doctoral dissertation presented to the faculty in history of the Graduate School 
of the University of Illinois in 1936. 

2The importance of this change of approach to the interior is discussed at 
length in the author’s article “Shawneetown—A Chapter in the Indian History 
of Illinois” which will appear in an early issue of the Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society. 
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three months. The descent from the Illinois was usually begun 
in April, only a fortnight being required for the journey.” 


Of all the difficulties encountered in communicating with 
the interior, the greatest was found in the danger from attacks by 
hostile savages who lurked along the shores of the great river ever 
ready to despoil the white men of their scalps and valuable goods. 
It is the purpose of this paper to discuss relations between the 
French and the various Indian tribes in this period with special 
emphasis on the Chickasaw and their threat to the Mississippi 
trade route. Using material from the Archives Nationales as well 
as from a recently discovered letter book containing numerous let- 
ters and despatches of Governor Vaudreuil and his officers and 
post commandants,* we for the first time have material for an ade- 
quate understanding of this period so important to French hege- 
mony in the Mississippi valley. 


The chief southern tribes were the Creeks, the Catawba, the 
Cherokee, the Chickasaw, and the Choctaw.® The most numerous 
of these were the Cherokee who were said to have had as many as 
6000 warriors at this time. They were located in the region about 
the headwaters of the Tennessee River, and ranged as far east as 
the Carolinas and also down the Tennessee toward the Ohio. Al- 
though closely bound to the English, they were not of such fero- 


3 For a contemporary account and description of the convoy see the Journal of 
Antoine Bonnefoy in Mereness, Travels in the American Colonies, 241 ff. 

4 This collection is now in the Huntington Library. The letters exist as copies, 
not in the original form. Photostats of this material may be found in the Illinois 
Historical Survey at Urbana. Pierre Francois Rigaud de Cavagnol, Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, (1698-1793), was governor of Louisiana from 1743 to 1753, when he was 
appointed governor of all New France, which position he held until the end of the 
French regime. 

5Some of the southern tribes were often referred to by the French as the 
“Tetes Plates” or Flat Heads. The term is used in various places to include various 
tribes. Note the following: “... Cela pourait faire prendre aux Chaouanons le parti 
de falloir aux les Tetes Plattes Cherakis, et Chicachas pour se vanger.” Again, 
“The Cherakis, Chicachas, Totiris are included under the name of Flatheads by 
the Iroquois, . . .”, Doc. Rel. to the Col. Hist. of N. Y., IX, 1052-58. Hodge, Hand- 
book of American Indians, applies the term to the Muskhogeans (Creeks, Seminole, 
Choctaw, and Chickasaw), as well as to the Catawba and other southern tribes, 
but I do not find that the French in this period ever used the term in reference 
to the Choctaw. Nearly always they used it in reference to the Chickasaw or 
Cherokee. Pouchot describes the Flatheads as those tribes who “ ... have a fore- 
head flat, and the upper part of the head elevated, because in infancy their heads 
are tied between two pieces of wood.” Memoir on the Late War, Il, 185. 
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cious and warlike spirit as the Chickasaw and others. Next came 
the Chickasaw who lived in the Yazoo country. Though once 
very powerful, they had lately been greatly reduced in numbers 
through wars with the French and their Indian allies, especially 
the Choctaw. In 1746, it was estimated that they had only 600 
warriors left. Along the gulf region and ranging into the Alabama 
uplands were the Choctaw tribes,—able to muster 4000 warriors 
and “tres affectionee” to the French. Chiefly to the east of the 
Choctaw were located several tribes, among whom were the Ala- 
bama, the Abeka, and the Talapoucha, estimated to have altogether 
about 2000 fighting men; loosely attached to the French and allies 
of the Choctaw, they nevertheless were susceptible to English in- 
trigue as we shall notice further on. At the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas River on the west bank of the Mississippi lived the Ar- 
kansas Indians, small in number, but much devoted to the French.° 


Of all these tribes, the Chickasaw gave the French most trouble. 
Hereditary enemies of the Choctaw, they necessarily became the 
enemies of the allies of that nation, and being located near the 
upper Yazoo and the lower Tennessee, their raiding parties formed 
a spear point which threatened to sever the French line of com- 
munication with the Illinois. As early as 1721 La Harpe had recog- 
nized their threat to the safety of the water route and had recom- 
mended strengthening Arkansas Post for protecting it. In 1731 
the Chickasaw had given asylum to the remnant of the Natchez, 
who were seeking a place of refuge from the attempts of the 
French to exterminate them. Again, in 1736 they had disastrously 
defeated the French when the latter had attempted to conquer them. 
The defeat and death of the young Dartaguette in that year, and 
the subsequent defeat and discomfiture of Bienville’ himself left 
the French smarting for revenge. The Louisiana Governor had 
much at stake, his reputation having suffered by such a defeat, 
due, as many claimed, to his slowness of movement, and his con- 

6 Most of the above information on these tribes is taken from the Memoire sur 
L’Etat de la Colonie de la Louisiane en 1746 in Archives Nationales, Colonies, 
C13A, 30:259-260. See also Pouchot, op. cit., I, 259 ff. 

7 Jean Baptist le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville, (1680-1768), was founder of Louis- 


iana with Iberville, his brother, and governor of that province, 1702-1704; 1718- 
1724; 1733-1743. 
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sequent failure to contact the Illinois officer at the time agreed 
upon. So, Bienville, anxious to remove such a stain from his long 
record of service, planned to make a new campaign as soon as 
possible. In the meantime the Chickasaw were being harassed 
from the north and from the south by the French Indian allies. 


Early in 1738, Bienville found the Choctaw and their allies 
growitig weary of the war, and it was rumored that they had be- 
gun to negotiate with the Chickasaw for a cessation of hostilities. 
To checkmate this movement the Governor planned to renew the 
struggle in the following year by collecting an overwhelming force 
of French and Indians which would finally crush the Chickasaw 
power. Assured of troops from France for this undertaking, he 
also got the Canadian Governor to gather a large force of both 
French and savages.* The rendezvous agreed upon was at Fort 


L’Assomption on the Mississippi and the time fixed as the autumn 
of 1739.° 


By June, 1739, the Canadians were ready; the expedition under 
the command of Baron Longueuil left in that month for Lake 
Erie. Second in command was the Sieur de Celoron, commandant 
at Michilimakinac, who had brought down to Montreal a large 
force of Ottawa and Nepissing."” The entire Canadian force num- 
bered 442 men. In passing by the south shore of Lake Ontario, 
however, about seventy of the Abenaki and some of the Iroquois, 
influenced by brandy procured at Oswego, deserted."* Additional 


8 Beauharnois to Minister, Quebec, Sept. 22, 1738, Arch, Nat., Col., CllA, 69: 
96-97. 

® This fort, the successor to old Fort Prudhomme, was located on the Memphis 
Bluffs at the mouth of Wolf River and was built during this campaign. Another fort 
was built near the mouth of the St. Francis River during this campaign. Both were 
destroyed in 1740 by the French. 

10 Beauharnois to Minister, Montreal, June 30, 1739, Arch. Nat., Col., Cl1A, 
71: 36-36v. The source for the personnel of the expedition is the expense accounts 
in Arch. Nat., Col., CLIA, 71: 151 ff. Paul Joseph le Moyne, Baron de Longueuil, 
(1701-1778), was a brother of Iberville and Bienville. Pierre Joseph Celoron, Sieur 
de Blainville or Bienville, (1693-1759), was a distinguished French officer chiefly 
noted for his expedition into the Ohio valley in 1749. 

11 The route by the south shore of Lake Ontario was taken to save time. It 
was much shorter than the northern route notwithstanding which the French rarely 
used it. The reason for this was that the English post at Oswego lay on this route. 
It was the policy in issuing trading conges to stipulate that the northern route was 
to be selected, this to keep the traders away from the English post. 
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Indians to replace these were probably enlisted as the expedition 
made its way down the Ohio river. Leaving Lake Erie early in 
August, the expedition made its way over the portage to the 
headwaters of the Allegheny and thence down to the Ohio over 
the same route to be followed by Celoron’s Ohio expedition a 
decade later. Thus set forth the Canadian party for revenge on 
the Chickasaw, the Cadet de Richarville who had been with Dar- 
taguette on the disastrous campaign of 1736 accompanying the 
expedition with a special taste for that revenge.” 


Bienville, after a very late start, left New Orleans in the middle 
of September with over a hundred French and Swiss soldiers and 
about eighty negroes."* Misfortune dogged him from the start. By 
the time he had reached the settlement at La Pointe Coupée, a 
score or more of the men were sick, and the number increased as 
they advanced. Including delays at Natchez and at the Arkansas 
Post where several days were spent trading while heavy rains fell, 
it was November 13 when they reached the rendezvous. Longueuil 
and his force had arrived some time before. There, too, was La 
Buissoniére, the Illinois commandant, with his force of thirty-eight 
soldiers, forty-eight habitants, and two hundred savages. Bienville 
estimated the number of savages with Longueuil and others not 
counting this group from the Illinois at 550. The Governor found 
these savages impatient with the long delay, and he promised them 
that they should proceed against the enemy within three wecks. 
There had also been sent from the Illinois about one hundred and 
fifty head of cattle and fifty horses, while more horses were gath- 
ered from the settlements below. Flour and bacon were also sent 
from the Illinois. 


From the beginning Bienville showed indecision and lack of 
ability to plan a campaign. The force having been collected, the 
supplies were not all at hand, and the horses upon which the trans- 


12 Hocquart to Minister, Sept. 30, 1739, Arch. Nat., Col., C11A, 69: 236-239. 

13 A force of French regulars had been sent over, consisting of four regular 
companies according to Alvord, A part of these had already ascended the river, 
having reached Fort L’Assomption in August according to Le Page du Pratz. See 
his Histoire de la Louisiane, II, 420-421. Bienville gives the total number of French 
soldiers as 800. 
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port depended were either not yet arrived or else were starving for 
want of forage. Then, too, no plan of advance had been formed be- 
forehand, and a force had to be sent out to lay out routes of trans- 
port into the Yazoo valley, which was flooded by the prevailing 
heavy rains. The weather continued to grow worse as the season _ 
advanced, and the sick list also increased. Worse than this, the men 
grew restless with inaction. When a drunk Canadian killed a 
Pottawatomi chief, serious trouble was narrowly averted. The 
lack of transport was ever the cause of the daily procrastination on 
the part of the leader. To carry food and military supplies for over 
a thousand French and negroes, not counting the Indian allies, 
was no easy task. Then, too, there was the artillery which Bienville 
had brought along to make a special impression on the Chickasaw. 


At this juncture, Bienville seems to have concluded that nego- 
tiations would be a better way to end the war than making a cam- 
paign. By a party sent out in January under Ce'loron, he offered 
the enemy terms, seeking at the same time some knowledge of the 
terrain. The terms were briefly those which had been discussed 
at Mobile five years before,—that the Chickasaw were to agree to 
surrender or kill all the Natchez among them, and accept an alli- 


ance with the French. The Chickasaw naturally did not accept 
the French offer. 


Late in January, Bienville made a half-hearted attempt to move 
forward in the midst of snow and rain. On the third day of the 
advance, a council was held, and it was decided to retreat, since 
the lack of transport did not allow the main force to move farther. 
The increasing desertion of the Indian allies made this decision 
the more imperative. However, Celoron and St. Pierre!* with some 
one hundred and fifty Canadians and as many savages went ahead 
into the Chickasaw country to attempt to make some stroke that 
would bring the enemy to terms. Leaving early in February, they 
pushed far into the Yazoo lands, and although there were one or 
two sharp skirmishes with the enemy, he could not be drawn into 
any important engagement. After conferences with some of the 


14St. Pierre was an able French officer who commanded the post at River St. 
Joseph. 
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Chickasaw chiefs, Celoron also withdrew and followed the route 
of his deserting Indian allies back to his base. 


Bienville in the meantime had sent back to New Orleans over 
a hundred officers and men, and most of the remaining negroes. 
Early in March, Ce’loron returned with a few prisoners and some 
Natchez whom the Chickasaw had delivered him. He had the 
promise of the enemy to make further deliveries and to treat in 
detail with the governor. From then until the first of April, Bien- 
ville negotiated with a few other Chickasaw chiefs who came to 
him at different times, seemingly having satisfied himself that 
these represented the will of their nation. They delivered a few 
of the Natchez and made promises of delivering the others. The 
army now broke up; the Canadians returned by the Illinois route, 
and Bienville and the remainder of his force dropped down the 
river to New Orleans, reaching that place on April 9."° 


In the light of controversies that later arose, we would be glad 
to know more of Bienville’s conferences with the Chickasaw be- 
fore he left Ft. L’Assomption. Four Englishmen who came with 
the Chickasaw supposedly to recover some horses they claimed the 
French Indian allies had taken or stolen, seem to have come as ob- 
servers of the negotiations. Having been seized by Bienville, they 
were eventually sent to France."® Bienville as he withdrew burned 
both Ft. L’Assomption and Ft. St. Francis, acts which seem rather 
inexplicable unless he felt very certain that the peace he had made 
was to be a lasting one.” 


The campaign over, the blame for its failure had to be fixed. 
Bienville was prone to blame the poor military showing to the 
conduct of the Canadian Indians, expressly that of the Iroquois, 
whom he accused of being full of pride and drunkenness. In 
answer to this, Hocquart made a very convincing statement when 


15 The sources for this expedition are Bienville’s Journal as printed in Quebec 
Archives Report, 1922-23, 166 ff., and the journal Celoron’s last expedition, in Ibid., 
157 ff. The two accounts show serious discrepancies in places. 

16 Memoir of 1740, Oct. 31 —, Arch Nat., Col., C13A, 25: 131-132; Salmon 
to Minister, June 28, 1740, Ibid., C13A, 25: 184-184v. 

17 Beauharnois to Minister, Oct. 7, 1740, Ibid., C11A, 74: 34-45; same to same, 
Oct. 11, 1740, Ibid., C11A, 74: 48-49. 
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he said: “C'est beaucoup de les avoir contenus pendant cing mots 
sans rien faire.”® M. Salmon sought to throw the blame on 
Ce'loron for entering into peace negotiations just as he was joined 
by a large force of Choctaw eager for action. He further blamed the 
Canadians for having sent the cattle and horses which had come 
from the Illinois some twenty-five leagues below the place of ren- 
dezvous, where they suffered for lack of forage, and from which 
place they had to be removed with considerable loss in December 
weather.!® Another Louisiana officer blamed the lateness of the 
campaign to the tardy arrival of the troops from France, the ships 
having reached New Orleans in the summer, which, added to 
the fatigues of the journey, had put a large number of the men 
out of condition to undertake a campaign immediately. Supplies 
which should have been sent up to the rendezvous ahead of the 
troops were also delayed unnecessarily.”” De Noailles, who com- 
manded the forces sent from France, blamed Bienville for his lack 
of information on the terrain over which the campaign was waged. 
He also claimed that he had begged the governor to postpone the 
movement until spring on account of the floods prevailing in the 
Yazoo country.” 


The matter finally simmered down to a controversy between 
the officials of Canada and Louisiana, each trying to blame the other 
for the fiasco, and each holding different views of the durability of 
the peace made with the Chickasaw. Neither side hesitated to rec- 
ommend their officers who had taken part in the campaign for 
their “distinguished service,””” and each side, defending themselves, 
sought to disparage the other. 


Bienville admitted the peace was not so glorious as a victory 
of eclat would have been, but he argued it would be advantageous 


18 Hocquart to Minister, Quebec, July 6, 1740, Quebec Arch. Rep., 1922-23, 188. 
Gilles Hocquart was intendant of Canada, 1728-1748. 

19 Salmon to Minister, May 4, 1740, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 25: 159-164. Edme 
Gatien Salmon was intendant of Louisiana. 

20 Loubois to Minister, New Orleans, May 10, 1740, Tbid., CV3A, 25: 222-295. 

21De Noailles to Minister, Brest, Mar. 17, 1741, Archives Nationales, Marine, 
B, 4, 50: 290-291. 

22 Longueuil to Minister, April, 1741, Arch. Nat., Col., CIA, 76: 255-255v; 
Salmon to Minister, July 1, 1740, Ibid., C13A, 25: 195-195v. 
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to the colony which needed rest.” Nevertheless, there were those 
in Louisiana as well as in Canada who could not understand how 
peace with the Chickasaw was to fit in with French policy toward 
the Choctaw which had always been one of keeping the latter at 
war with the former. Then, too, had not the French just pre- 
viously refused to allow the Choctaw and their allies to make peace 
with the Chickasaw?** In Canada, the consensus of opinion was 
that Bienville had made peace with the Chickasaw only to veil his 
own defeat,” while some would put it in stronger terms than this.”° 
Father Mercier, writing from the Illinois, dubbed it a “pretendue 
paix. 7 


But more serious than these criticisms were those which came 
from the Minister, especially when the expense accounts of the cam- 
paign came in. Canada had spent over 136,000 livres”* and the ex- 
penditures made in Louisiana totalled over 830,000. Bienville’s 
attempts to explain away the huge consumptions of food, drink, 
and materials, could not quiet the Minister’s insistence that cor- 
ruption had existed.” It was further alleged that the news of the 
inability of the French forces to chastise the Chickasaw had re- 
acted so unfavorably in France that merchants no longer had any 
desire to invest in the exploitation and development of the colony’s 
trade, fearing for the safety of their investments.** In the face of 


23 Beauharnois to Minister, May 11, 1740, Cadillac Papers, Mich. Pion. and Hist. 
Coll., 34, 169. 

24TLoubois to Minister, New Orleans, May 10, 1740, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 
25: 222-225. 

25 Hocquart to Minister, Sept. 28, 1740, Ibid., C11A, 73: 105-109. 

26 Father Nau to Madame Aulneau, Sault St. Louis, Oct. 2, 1740, Quebec Arch. 
Rep., 1926-27, 314. 

27 Father Mercier to 
C11A, 75: 214-214y. 

28 Minister to Hocquart, Marly, Apr. 27, 1741, Arch. Nat., Col., B. 72: 369-369. 

29 Noted in Surrey, The Commerce of Louisiana, 129-130. 

30 A fifth part of the slaves of the colony were levied for use on the convoys 
on the river. This alone must have meant over 800 men. Bienville and Salmon to 
Minister, June 24, 1740, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 25: 9-l6v; Minister to Bienville 
and Salmon, Fontainebleau, Oct. 28, 1740, Ibid., B, 70, 472-473v. The Minister took 
the stand that the Louisiana officials should shoulder all the blame for the failure 
of the campaign. The heavy financial outlays in Louisiana, mostly in the form 
of bills of credit, caused a serious derangement in the finances of the colony. 

31 Minister to Bienville and Salmon, Fontainebleau, Oct. 28, 1740, Ibid., B, 70: 
472-473v; Minister to Bienville, Versailles, Jan. 19, 1742, Ibid., B, 74: 622-623v. 


, Tamaroa Mission, May 27, 1741, Arch. Nat., Col., 
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all this criticism, Bienville asked to be recalled from the field of his 
forty years of service.*” 


Time was soon to prove the peace Bienville had made, and © 
the governor had scarcely returned to New Orleans when news 
came of a raid on a trading convoy on the Mississippi near the 
Illinois. Of twelve voyageurs, six negroes, and ten Indians in the 
party, only nine were saved.** This affair caused great uneasiness 
in the Illinois country, and fears for the safety of the convoy for 
that year were entertained.** At about the same time, the Illinois 
Indians were raided by a tribe thought to be Chickasaw or Cher- 
okee, and several were taken or killed.* Shortly afterward, a Can- 
adian trading convoy returning from the Illinois, consisting of five 
pirogues, was attacked on the Ohio near the mouth of the Tennes- 
see with the loss of all the boats and cargoes and eighteen lives, 
including those of a woman and two children. Only eight escaped, 


four of these being badly wounded.*® 


The following year brought other attacks of equal fury. In 
September, 1741, raids were made near La Pointe Coupée by 
Natchez or Chickasaw.*” A month later a pirogue with ten men 
was lost on the Mississippi near the mouth of the Ohio.*® Even the | 


32 Bienville to Minister, June 18, 1740, New Orleans, Ibid., C13A, 25: 112-113v. 
33 Bienville to Minister, New Orleans, June 18, 1740, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 
25: 109-111; Loubois to Minister, New Orleans, June 29, 1740, Ibid., 240-241; La 
Loere Flaucourt to Minister, Illinois, 1740, Ibid., C13A, 26: 192-192v. The scene 
of this attack, described as being twelve leagues above the mouth of the Ohio, must 
have been in the vicinity of the present little village of Thebes, Illinois. 
34 Benoist de St. Clair to Salmon, Illinois, July 28, 1740, Ibid., C13A, 26: 190- 
191. 

35 Beauharnois to Minister, Quebec, Oct. 11, 1740, Ibid., C11A, 74: 48-49. 

36 Benoist de St. Clair to Salmon, Illinois, Dec. 7, 1740, Ibid., C13A, 26: 143- 
144; De Beauchamp to Minister, Apr. 25, 1741, [bid., 206-209v; Bienville to Minister, 
New Orleans, Apr. 30, 1741, Ibid., 81-87. The casualty list given above was sent by 
St. Vincent and confirmed by La Buissonniere just before his death. 

37 Bienville to Minister, New Orleans, Sept. 30, 1741, Ibid., 97-106. The Natchez 
at this time were supposed to be leaving the Chickasaw among whom they had taken 
refuge in 1731. A chance meeting of a band of Miami and a group of Natchez 
on the Tennessee in the summer of 1741, resulted in the capture of the Natchez _ 
band, which was made up of seven pirogues of women and children. Bienville to 
Minister, New Orleans, Sept. 30, 1741, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 26: 97-106; De 
Beauchamp to Minister, Sept. 18, 1741, Ibid., 210-213. 

38 Hocquart to Minister, Quebec, June 11, 1742, Ibid., C11A, 77; 277-283; Beau- 
harnois to Minister, Quebec, Sept. 24, 1742, Ibid., 108-112v. This happened at the 
place called the Iron Mine on the Kentucky shore, just below the mouth of the Ohio. 
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government’s convoy was not spared, two of its boats being at- 
tacked, one of which was lost with its crew of eight.°* 

Bienville was loath to grant that these raids had been commit- 
ted by the Chickasaw with whom he had made peace, and he al- 
leged that if by chance they were implicated it was only to avenge 
themselves for the attacks made upon them by the Canadians 
and the northern Indians as they returned from the campaign of 
1739-1740.*° But the Canadians who had had no faith in Bienville’s 
peace from the beginning saw in these new raids full justification 
of their belief, and so continued the war on the Chickasaw." 
Bienville in the face of all this continued to defend his peace 
stoutly, though he admitted it would be bad policy to extend it 
o the Choctaw for fear that the English in time of peace would 
mevitably extend their influence into that nation.*” So, the old 
yovernor in self defense set about to prove that the peace he had 
made with the enemy was a real thing. This battle he fought 
ilmost alone, for the proof of the innocence of the Chickasaw was 
something most men did not care to consider. Nearly every 
officer in Louisiana as well as in Canada, was convinced that the 
Chickasaw were guilty of breaking the peace, or else that they 
1ad never entered into it as a nation in the first place. 


39 The scene of this attack was at the site of the modern Cairo, Illinois, and 
t occurred on Noy. 15, 1741. Of the two boats attacked, one fled to safety. See 
‘ournal of Antoine Bonnefoy in Mereness, Travels in the American Colonies, 241 ff. 

40 The Canadian Indians returning from the campaign of 1739-1740 attacked 
ertain parties of Chickasaw whom they encountered. Though the Canadians claimed 
hese were war parties, Bienville maintained they were only hunters. See Memoir 
m Indians, Apr., 1740, Wisc. Hist. Coll., XVII, 335-336; Salmon to Minister, May 
. 1740, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 25: 159-164v; Bienville to Minister, Apr. 30, 1740, 
bid., C13A, 26: 81-87; same to same, Sept. 30, 1741, Ibid., 97-106. 

41 Hocquart to Minister, Quebec, Oct. 31, 1741, Ibid., C11A, 75: 329-334, 

42 Bienville to Minister, New Orleans, Sept. 30, 1741, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 
6: 97-106. In another place Bienville said: “As to the solidity of the peace with 
he Chicachas, I have always thought . . . that it will be as good as it could 
e upon the word of the Savages. .. The situation of this nation engages it to 
emain quiet; I do not believe, however, that it is yet convenient to stop the 
aids of the Chactas.” See Bienville to Minister, New Orleans, Apr. 30, 1741, 
bid., 81-87. 

43 The intendant, Salmon, was perhaps Bienville’s chief opponent in this matter 
n keeping with his controversial nature. In October, 1741, he wrote the Minister, at- 
ributing all the trouble to the Chickasaw, and accusing Bienville of trying to force 
im to believe otherwise. Salmon to Minister, New Orleans, Oct. 4, 1741, [bid., 170- 
71lv. For the attitude of lower officials, ich as Loubois, see Tabor to Maine. 
Yet. 2, 1741, Ibid., 199-200. The reader of the documents is also almost convinced 
hat ihe Governor, was only trying to cover up his own disgrace, until the actual 
ituation is brought to light and it is seen that he was partly right in the matter. 
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At last things began to turn in Bienville’s favor. In August, 
1741, D’Ernéville, the commandant at the Alabama post, held a 
conference with some Choctaw chiefs. To this conference came 
also one of the same Chickasaw chiefs who had treated with Bien- 
ville at Ft. L’Assomption in 1740. He had with him some twenty 
other chiefs of his nation, and his request was that Bienville fulfil 
his promises made at Ft. L’Assomption to stop the Canadian na- 
tions from their attacks against his people. This chief further 
alleged that the Chickasaw were not guilty of the raids on the 
French convoys, especially that one on the Ohio in 1740, unless 
renegade Chickasaw might have taken part in them.** Bienville 
had already learned that the Cherokee were guilty of the attack 
upon Turpin’s voyageurs in May, 1740.% In the case of the raid 
on the convoy in November, 1741, even Salmon had to own that the 
Chickasaw may not have been the guilty ones; and D’Ernéville 
from the Alabama post confirmed that the Cherokee had been 
sending parties toward the Mississippi and Ohio.*® 


By way of further justification of himself, Bienville also 
showed that much of the loss of the convoys which had been at- 
tacked had been due to carelessness and lack of discipline on the 
part of those charged with the commands.*’ These facts were 
brought to light along with others still more convincing when 
two prisoners escaped from the Cherokee arrived in Louisiana in 
1742. These men testified that they had seen among that nation 


44 Bienville to Minister, New Orleans, Sept. 30, 1741, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 
26: 97-106. For the arguments of the Canadians to the contrary, see Extract of 
Letters of Commandants, etc., Ibid. F3, 24: 315-316v. 

45 Bienville to Minister, June 27, 1740, New Orleans, Ibid., C13A, 25: 124-124v. 
This act was disowned also by the Chickasaw, acting through the Alabama. Minister 
to De Beauchamp, Oct. 6, 1741, Ibid., B, 72: 479-479v. Bienville had collected in- 
formation from the Illinois, the Arkansas, and the Alabama to prove his contention. 
Bienville to Minister, Mar. 7, 1741, Ibid., C13A, 26: 55-60. 

46 Salmon had written De Beauchamp in November, 1740, that he had changed 
his mind. See De Beauchamp to Salmon, Dec. 13, 1740, Ibid., C13A, 252-56. See 
also Salmon to Minister, Feb. 13, 1742, Ibid., C13A, 27: 91-92v; Bienville to Min- 
ister, Feb. 18, 1742, Ibid., 38-42v. The prospect of the Cherokee taking up the 
hatchet against the French was not a welcome one to the Louisiana officials. Min- 
ister to Vaudreuil, Versailles, Oct. 27, 1742, Ibid., B, 74: 660-660v. 

47 Bienville to Minister, Apr. 30, 1741, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 26: 81-87. See 
also Coussot’s Declaration, Dec. 3, 1742, in Ibid., C13A, 27: 182-183v; Loubois to 
Minister, New Orleans, June 23, 1740, Ibid., C13A, 25: 236-239. Stories of bad 
discipline as well as of corruption in the administration of the convoys were common. 
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captives taken in three of the raids made on the French convoys 
in 1740-1741. This evidence of the guilt of the Cherokee was so 
convincing that the opponents of the Governor were silenced.” 


The news that the Cherokee were making raids on the 
French at once brought the latter face to face with a new Indian 
menace, and the situation seemed to demand immediate attention. 
It was learned that new attacks were threatened, both in the di- 
rection of the Wea post and on the Mississippi.” Bienville strongly 
urged that the northern Indians make peace with the Cherokee, 
since this seemed to be their chief demand.”’ But Beauharnois 
continued to consider the Cherokee, Chickasaw, and Natchez as 
common enemies, and continued to harass them as per the Min- 
ister’s orders.’ Bienville was only relieved of his impossible sit- 
uation in 1743 with the arrival of Vaudreuil, his successor in the 
governorship.” 


The years 1741 and 1742 had seen great activity against the 
Chickasaw, especially on the part of the Canadians. In 1741 sev- 
eral hundred warriors composed of the Mississague, Ottawa and 
Pottawatomi of Detroit as well as some Huron went out, while 
Michilimakinac sent the Ottawa, and the River St. Joseph and 
Wea posts sent out Kickapoo, Miami, Mascoutin and Pottawatomi.” 
The following year large numbers went out, chiefly from Detroit 
and the Miami Post, over two hundred warriors being rationed at 


48 Journal of Antoine Bonnefoy, in Mereness, op. cit., 241 ff. Also Coussot’s 
Declaration as above; Bienville to Minister, New Orleans, June 27, 1742, Arch. Nat., 
Col., C13A, 27: 36-37; Loubois to Minister, Mobile, June 12, 1742, Ibid., 139-141. 

49 Coussot’s Declaration, Dec. 3, 1742, Ibid., 182-183v. 

50 Bienville to Minister, Aug. 5, 1742, Ibid., 87-89. 

51 Beauharnois to Minister, Quebec, Oct. 12, 1742, I bid., CI1E, 16: 257-265v; 
Minister to Beauharnois, Marly, May 6, 1741, /bid., B, 72: 373-374. Hocquart 
even toyed with the scheme to exterminate the Chickasaw by putting a very high 
price on their scalps and paying a heavy bounty for prisoners. Hocquart to Min- 
ister, Quebec, Oct. 3, 1741, Arch. Nat., Col., C11A, 75: 329-334. 

52 Vaudreuil arrived to succeed Bienville on May 10, 1743, 

53 This information is compiled from a study of the expense accounts of the 
western posts for these years. According to one journal over 600 men went out in 
six months in 1741. Only sixty prisoners and scalps were secured by these, how- 
ever. Beauharnois to Minister, Sept. 24, 1742, Ibid., Cl1A, 77: 108-112v. The 
River St. Joseph Post was located near the present Niles, Michigan; the Wea Post 
near present Lafayette, Indiana. Near by at the present Ft. Wayne, Indiana, was 
the Miami Post. 
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the latter place alone. After 1742, the parties dwindled in num- 
ber, there being few parties sent out during the latter years of the 
decade. We shall note the campaigns of the Choctaw against the 
Chickasaw below. 


Throughout the struggle, the English machinated with the 
Cherokee and Chickasaw, now urging them to fight, now urging 
them to make peace, as it best suited their interests in opposition 
to the French. English subsidies in trade and military assistance 
played an important part in sustaining the Chickasaw resistance.** 
In order to extend their control over the Cherokee, the English 
succeeded in making peace between that nation and the Creeks 
in 1741, and sought to extend this peace to other nations, French 
as well as British’ But attempts to get the Six Nations to bury 
the hatchet with the Cherokee failed, after rosy promises. When 
the latter sent a large deputation to the Onondaga to seek peace, 
these under the influence of the French Indian agent, M. Joncaire, 
fell upon the Cherokee, killing many of them and putting the 
others to flight.°° The situation remained in a practical status quo 


with the French policy of attrition gradually exterminating the 
Chickasaw. 


In the Illinois, the Chickasaw war had reverberations that 
developed into a threatened revolt against the French. It was a 
peculiar reaction to a French defeat or failure, mixed with the 
usual intrigues of the English. In May, 1741, Father Mercier 
wrote: “The failure of M. de Bienville’s army against the Chick- 
asaw has strangely indisposed our domiciled savages against us, 
and I really do not see why they don’t rise up at once.” A year 
later, this fear seemed likely to materialize. A Kaskaskia Indian 
who had gone to Oswego had been told that “the Frenchman is a 
dog who devours you. He has only bad merchandise and he sells 


54For the English penetration into the Cherokee, see Bonnefoy’s Journal in 
Mereness, op. cit., 246 ff. 


55 Oglethorpe to Clarke, Frederica, July 12, 1741, Doc. Rel. to the Col. Hist. 
of N. Y., VI, 211-212. 

ee Bull to Clarke, Charlestown, June —, 1741, Ibid., 210; Canadian Memoir on 
Indians, Apr., 1741, Arch. Nat., Col., C11A, 76: 315-317v. 


57 Father Mercier to ——, Tamaroa Mission, May 27, 1741, Ibid., C1l1A, 75: 
214-214y, 
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it very dearly.” Trade with the English seemed so attractive that 
others would have gone there, but the French dissuaded them by 
telling them that there was an epidemic sickness among the 


English. 


Later some Chickasaw visited a Kaskaskia chief who was 
pleased with their promise to bring English traders to the Illinois 
to trade with the savages. The Cahokia also became interested in 
this. M. Benoist grew more suspicious when Iron Collar, a Kas- 
kaskia chief, wanted to lead a war party to attack some Indians 
on the Missouri who were allies of the French, and also when 
he refused to go against the Chickasaw. Cat Face, another chief, 
openly boasted he would assist the Chickasaw, provided they 
would furnish him powder.** In addition to these things, two in- 
cidents which occurred at this time served to confirm French 
fears of an Indian uprising and to increase their apprehension that 
the English were contemplating founding settlements in the Ohio 
valley. One of these was the mistreatment of two Frenchmen by 
the Miami and Wea, and the other was the capture of four Eng- 
lishmen and a German on the Mississippi. 


Two Frenchmen, fleeing from Chickasaw captivity, were 
picked up by a party of Miami and Pottawatomi of River St. 
Joseph. Having been conducted to the Wea post, these men were 
not delivered to the French, but were treated as slaves and made 
to dance with collars about their necks. St. Vincent, the comman- 
dant at the post, got them released only with difficulty, the chiefs 
acting at their own pleasure, and then insisting on delivering one 
of the prisoners to St. Pierre at River St. Joseph, instead of giving 
them both up to St. Vincent.°® This affair did much to arouse 
French suspicion, coming as it did at such a time. 


58 See Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 27: 85-86v. Benoist de St. Clair commanded at 
the Illinois, 1740-1743; 1749-1751. 

59 Beauharnois to Minister, Quebec, Oct. 12, 1742, Ibid., C11A, 16: 257; 265v. 
Bienville hinted that the Wea may have made some of the raids on the French con- 
voys in 1740-1741. Bienville to Minister, New Orleans, Feb. 4, 1743, Ibid., C13A, 
28: 83-33v. This party of Miami arriving with the two Frenchmen was rationed 
at the Miami post on June 18, 1742, Arch. Nat., Col., C1lA, 76: 186-187. Henry 
Albert de St. Vincent, Sieur de Narcy, later signed the capitulation of Quebec. These 
Frenchmen who were mistreated were Louisianans, and the Indians who abused 
them pled that the Canadian governor had told them to treat the Louisianans as 
enemies. We do know that Canadians and Louisianans did not like each other. 
Sectionalism was developing this early! 
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The other affair was even more serious. As the Illinois con- 
voy was returning to New Orleans in the spring of 1742, it over- 
took, some thirty leagues above the Natchez, four Englishmen 
and a German in two canoes. Having been conducted to New 
Orleans, these men were tried by both the civil and the military 
authorities, and found guilty of having set out to explore the rivers 
and to reconnoiter the country for the extension of English set- 
tlements. First condemned to be sent to the Spanish mines, they 
were nevertheless held in prison for over two years at New Orleans. 
In 1744 two of them escaped, shortly after which the others were 
put on board one of the King’s vessels bound for France. This 
vessel fell in with an English cruiser at sea and was taken, so that 
the prisoners again came into English hands. This affair greatly 
increased French apprehension that the English were intending 
to make settlements in the Ohio Valley, this expedition being 
viewed as the preliminary step to such an undertaking. Here too, 
the French saw the cooperation of the dissatisfied Indians with the 


English.” 


Convinced by all these things of an impending revolt, the Sieur 
Benoist made plans to check the movement. He informed the 
commanders at the Wea, the Wabash, and River St. Joseph as 
well as at Detroit of the state of affairs, and asked that they send 
their war parties going against the Chickasaw by way of the Illinois, 
so as to intimidate the IIlinois tribes. Benoist also held the Illinois 
convoy for some time, fearing it would be attacked on the way 


60 For an account of this affair, see Bienville to Minister, New Orleans, July 
30, 1742, Ibid., C13A, 27: 83-84; Loubois to Minister, Mobile, Aug. 2, 1743, Ibid., 
C13A, 28: 158v-159. The petition of Heyward, the leader of the party, to the Eng- 
lish king asking for their release, dated June 21, 1743, is printed in the Louisiana 
Hist. Quart., V, 3, 321-322. The journal of John Peter Salling, the German who 
was with Heyward, is also printed in the same, 323-332. Historians have doubted 
somewhat the authenticity of this document. Bienville and Salmon hardly knew what 
to do with these men. Sending them to the Mexican mines would have involved a 
strong escort. For this reason they were left in prison. Bienville and Salmon to 
Minister, Feb. 6, 1743, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 28: 6-6v. Vaudreuil who became 
governor in 1743 inherited the problem. He was afraid to send them back to 
their homes for fear their knowledge of the secrets of the French colony would be 
a great asset to the English in time of war. Vaudreuil to Minister, New Orleans, 
July 28, 1743, Ibid., 71-72. The problem was finally solved by the escape of the 
two prisoners in 1744, and the loss of the others as they were on the Elephant on 
their way to France in 1746. Vaudreuil and LeNormand to Minister, Jan. 4, 1745, 
Ibid., 29: 5v; Vaudreuil to Minister, New Orleans, April 8, 1747, Ibid., 31: 52-52v. 
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down the river. Beauharnois, too, was full of fears, and imagined 
revolt as spreading beyond the Illinois to Detroit and other posts. 
He even considered arousing the Sac and Foxes against the Illinois 
Indians, in order to bring them to terms.” 


The revolt, however, did not materialize, and perhaps it is 
not too much to say that Sieur Benoist’s fears were ill-founded, es- 
pecially since new raids on the IIlinois Indians by the Cherokee or 
Chickasaw in the winter of 1742 seemed to exonerate the former 
from complicity of alliance with the southern Indians.” The 
convoy going up in 1742 found all quiet along the route, and the 
Illinois Indians had by this time returned to the war against the 
Chickasaw, thus again putting the French at ease in the Illinois. 


Meanwhile the French had been urging the Choctaw to con- 
tinue the war with the Chickasaw. In 1740 Governor Bienville 
met the Choctaw in conference and encouraged them to carry on, 
promising to pay for scalps as usual, and to furnish ammunition 
and supplies. He especially encouraged the policy of taking the 
horses of the enemy in order to adopts their trade with the ret 
In the following year, some 700 Choctaw went out and returned 
with about one hundred captured horses, very many of which be- 
longed to English traders. The next year this was repeated, the 
Choctaw claiming to have killed or captured one hundred and 
eighty horses as well as having destroyed much corn in the fields. 
Bienville reported this year that fifty-four of the Chickasaw had 
been killed or taken. Letters taken from the English traders 
showed that these blows had practically ruined their trade in that 


61 Beauharnois to Minister, Oct. 12, 1742, [bid., C11E, 16: 257-265v. Gayarre, in 
his History of Louisiana, I, 523, speaks of some English traders being taken in the 
Illinois at this time and of their being sentenced to serve in the Mexican mines. 
It would appear that the writer has confused this with Heyward’s party. Benoist 
released the convoy again after a few days and this convoy was the one which 
picked up the Heyward party. Bienville to Minister, New Orleans, July 30, 1742, 
Ibid., C13A, 27: 81-83. Charles, Marquis de Beauharnois, (1670-1749), was governor 
of Canada, 1746-1747. 

62 Vaudreuil to Minister, July 18, 1743, Ibid., C13A, 28: 52-53. 

63 Beauharnois to Minister, Sept. 17, 1743, Ibid., C11A, 79: 113v-114; Bienville 
to Minister, New Orleans, Feb. 4, 1743, Ibid., C13A, 28: 32yv-33; Minister to Sal- 
mon, Jan. 13, 1744, Ibid., B, 78: 452 ff. 
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region."* These successes led Bienville to believe that the Chick- 
asaw power was finally broken, and it was generally believed that 
the remnant of that fierce tribe would move toward the Carolinas, 
a move which would have been welcome to the French. Beau- 
harnois, on his part, continued to harass them with his Indians,” 
though not with the success Bienville was having from the south. 


Harassed from both sides, the Chickasaw soon took the course 
of trying to make peace with their Indian enemies, being en- 
couraged in this, of course, by the English. They first approached 
the Alabama and Abeka, and Vaudreuil, aware of their movements 
as early as August, 1743, sought to counter their moves in this 
direction.’ Shortly afterward, he himself became interested in 
the idea; hoping he might direct the negotiations, he gave the 
commandant at the Alabama post the terms upon which he would 
make peace. He demanded that the Choctaw be included in the 
peace, that they have satisfaction for the wrongs of the past, and 
that the Chickasaw drive the English traders from their villages. 
He on his part promised to build a fort in the Chickasaw country 
and to set up storehouses which would supply their needs. If they 


should refuse these terms, he threatened to harass them worse than 
before.” 


We are assured, however, that Vaudreuil did not enter this 
negotiation without suspicions of the sincerity of the Chickasaw, 
especially since they had been implicated in a new raid on the 
Mississippi that spring in which another boat had been lost.*® News . 
also began to leak out that the influence of the English in the peace 
movement was very great and that they aimed at making peace 


64 Bienville to Minister, New Orleans, Mar. 7, 1741, Ibid., C13A, 26; 55-60v; 
same to same, New Orleans, Feb. 18, 1742, Ibid., C13A, 27: 38-42v. Other raids in 
the fall of 1742 were equally successful. Same to same, Feb. 4, 1743, Ibid., C13A, 
28: Blv-32v. 

85 Beauharnois to Minister, Sept. 18, 1743, Ibid., C11A, 79: 118v-119; same to 
same, Oct. 13, 1743, Ibid., 173-173v. 

66 Harangue a faire aux Tchactas touchant les Tchikachas Sur la paix quils 
demandent, etc., Aug. 27, 1743, Vaudreuil Mss., lv-2v. 

87 Parole a porter au Tchikachas par Mr. de la Haussaye commdt. aux hali- 
bamons, etc., Sept. 19, 1743, Ibid., 5-6v. 

68 Vaudreuil to Minister, New Orleans, July 18, 1743, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 
28: 49-50. 
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between the Abeka, the Alabama, and the Talapoucha and the 
Chickasaw, thus leaving the Choctaw outside. This report led 
Vaudreuil to make new threats against the Chickasaw if they did 
not comply with his terms.®° 


Early in the following year, the Governor had his comman- 
dants harangue both the Choctaw and their allies. To the former 
it was pointed out that no peace could be made without the French 
being privy to it, and he put the latter to the test of their faith by 
demanding that they prevent the English from establishing any 
post in their country.’ In this policy, Vaudreuil had the full 
backing of the home government,” but the Canadian authorities 
seem to have been little aware of the policy of the Louisiana gov. 
ernor, and they continued to send out their savages against the 
Chickasaw as before.” 


Vaudreuil, in order to reassure himself, met the Choctaw at 
Mobile in February, 1744, and sounded them out. He was well 
satisfied with their loyalty, and encouraged them to work for a 
durable peace.” So, when the Chickasaw proposed a truce shortly 
afterward, the Governor readily agreed to it, and informed his 
officers at Mobile, at the Alabama, and at Tombigbee to give out 
the news and to engage the savages to a cessation of arms for two 


69 Vaudreuil to Loubois, Oct. 18, 1743, Vaudreuil Mss., 6v-7v; Vaudreuil to 
Haussaye, Nov. 2, 1743, Ibid., 8v. See also the Parole que Mr. de la Haussaye, 
comdt. aux halibamons fera porter par L’interprette du fort aux Chefs et considerez 
des Chikachas, etc. Jan. 1, 1744, Ibid., 28-29v. 

70 Parole portee aux Tchactas Sur la paix que les Tchickachas demandent du 
29 janvier, 1744, Ibid., 2lv-24. See also the Parole que Mr. de la Haussaye comdt. 
aux halibamons fera porter par L’interprette .. . aux halibamons, Kaouctas Et Tala- 
pouches, Feb. 1, 1744, Ibid., 29v-31. 

71 Minister to Vaudreuil, Versailles, Jan. 22, 1744, Arch. Nat., Col., B, 78: 
19-19y; same to same, Versailles, Mar. 24, 1744, Ibid., 21-21v. 

72 Beauharnois to Minister, Sept. 18, 1743, Ibid., C11A, 79: 118v-119. 

73 Derniere harangue faite aux Tchactas a leur depart de la Mobile du 3 fre. 
1744, Vaudreuil Mss., 31-3lv. This was not necessarily a special meeting as the 
Governor went to Mobile each spring to meet the savages and to discuss problems 
with them, At these yearly meetings presents were distributed to the savages. In 
like manner the Canadian governor met the northern Indians at Montreal each 
spring. 
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or three months.” But the truce so ordered was never to go into 
effect due to the occurrence of an unfortunate accident which re- 
moved its possibilities. In April, several Chickasaw chiefs and 
warriors on their way to the Alabama post to treat with the 
French were attacked by a band of Choctaw and cut to pieces. 
Two of the head chiefs were killed in this affair. It was said that 
the Chickasaw were coming to accept the French terms of peace. 
In spite of this blow, the Chickasaw made other attempts to nego- 
tiate, but the Choctaw blocked all such moves by their recalcitrant 
attitude toward the enemy.” Then came news of the declaration of 
the war with the English, and Vaudreuil at once began to consider 
other plans, for English influence with the Indians was so great 
that he dared not go any further, and indeed he had begun to see 
the hand of the English in the whole movement.” He had also, 
it seems, begun to experience the same difficulty Bienville had met 
in his peace of 1740,—that of stopping the Canadian Indians, who 
were being urged on by the Canadian governor,—for unless they 
could be stopped, no real peace could be anticipated. The fact that 
the Canadian Indians had lately sustained serious defeats at the 
hands of the southern Indians made it all the more difficult to get 
them to stop their attacks even had the Canadian government been 
cooperating with Vaudreuil.” 


The beginning of the war with the English at once wrought 
a great hardship in Louisiana by reason of the delay in shipments 
of goods, and the English seized upon French necessity to extend 


74 Vaudreuil to Loubois, May 7, 1744, Vaudreuil Mss., 39v-40. He seemed to be 
willing to negotiate for peace without including the Cherokee, though they were at 
that time harassing the Alabama and Abeka tribes. This rather pleased the French 
since it forced those tribes to rely upon French protection. Vaudreuil to Haussaye, 
May 27, 1744, Vaudreuil Mss., 42v. 

75 Vaudreuil to Minister, May 10, 1744, New Orleans, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 
28: 219-222. 

76 Vaudreuil to Haussaye, Sept. 9, 1744, Vaudreuil Mss., 59-60v. 

7 Beauharnois to Minister, Quebec, Oct. 21, 1744, Arch. Nat., (Galt, (CHUN, Gilg 
182-184. During the previous winter he says a party of the Sault had been de- 
feated by the Cherokee with a loss of thirty men. There were other serious defeats 
also. Vaudreuil also distrusted the sincerity of the Choctaw quite as much as he 
did that of the Chickasaw, and he expected at one time that if they entered into 
peace with their enemies, it would be only to fall upon them at another time. 
Vaudreuil to Father Baudouin, May 13, 1744, Vaudreuil Mss., 40v-41v. 
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their hold upon the French Indians, even the Choctaw.’® In De- 
cember, 1744, Vaudreuil definitely abandoned his support of the 
peace movement, and he wrote, that although he might easily have 
come to terms with the Cherokee, he saw no other course open 
than to exterminate the Chickasaw.” 


It remained for the war with the English to demonstrate how 
slippery the French hold on the southern Indians really was. The 
whole peace movement discussed above had really developed from 
dissensions between the Choctaw and their allies. This trouble had 
begun in 1739, when the Abeka and Talapoucha, under English 
influence, had slain four Choctaw warriors in revenge for the death 
of one of their men at the hands of the latter, this having pre- 
sumably been done by mistake. The French were able to pre- 
vent war between the two parties only with much effort.*” Loubois 
wrote at this time that the English influence among the Alabama 
and Talapoucha was so strong that they had established themselves 
within two leagues of the French fort on the Alabama, and that a 
French store at the fort had been driven out of business by the 
English competition.** This disaffection spread to the Choctaw 
themselves, abetted by the chief Red Moccasin and his village.” 


Bienville had publicly rebuked this chief for his pro-English 
actions in the winter of 1740-1741 when he distributed the presents 
at Mobile. At this time Red Moccasin was accused of having made 
several trips to the Carolinas to encourage the English trade. He 
was also said to have been guilty of treasonable action in the am- 
bush of a Choctaw party by the Chickasaw at the same time. 
Bienville gave the rebel chief only the presents of a simple war- 
rior and threatened to take his medal from him. Red Moccasin 
seemed so penitent that he was restored to favor the next year 


78 Vaudreuil to D’Erneville, Sept. 10, 1744, Ibid., 60v-61v. 

79 Vaudreuil to Minister, New Orleans, Dec. 6, 1744, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 
28: 247-248; same to same, Oct. 28, 1745, in Ibid., C13A, 29: 5lv-52. 

80 Bienville to Minister, Mar. 7, 1741, Ibid., C13A, 26: 55-60. 

81 Loubois to Minister, New Orleans, June 23, 1740, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 
25: 236-239. It was rumored that the English had considered building a fort nearby 
and that they had officers there to study the project. Vaudreuil to Father Baudouin, 
Mar. 30, 1744, Vaudreuil Mss., 33v-34. 

82 There seem to have been two chiefs who went under this name among the 
Choctaw. One was killed in 1739. The other was also called Le Matin. 
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when presents were distributed.’ By 1744, however, Vaudreuil 
began to suspect that the infiltration of English peace negotiations 
into the Choctaw and other tribes was being abetted by Red Moc- 
casin whom he says “a toujours le coeur anglois” in spite of his 
feigning.** It was the scarcity of goods in the French stores, 
that caused English credit with the French allies to rise. Vau- 
dreuil was forced almost to desperation to hold out until the be- 
lated ship arrived in 1744. To stop English convoys from coming 
in, the French organized several parties of the Arkansas Indians 
upon whose loyalty they could depend and sent them to intercept 
the English traders. Vaudreuil temporized with Red Moccasin, 
and at one time seems to have won him back temporarily upon 
the promise of setting up new stores in his country.*® The arrival 
of considerable supplies in 1745 enabled the Governor partially 
to fulfill this promise and brought some relief to the situation.®” 


However serious the threat of Red Moccasin was, Vaudreuil 
seems never to have lost faith in the majority of the Choctaw, and 
time was to prove that he was right in holding this belief.** 
Therefore, he set about to check the rebel’s power, first by en- 
couraging the Choctaw to continue their attacks on the Chick- 
asaw, and later by turning the loyal element against him.*? That 
Vaudreuil came to blows with him was brought about by an act 
of the rebel himself. In August, 1746, Red Moccasin raised his 
standard by ordering the murder of three Frenchmen. 


Vaudreuil, at the suggestion of Loubois, immediately asked 
the Choctaw to deliver him the head of the rebel and his close 


83 Bienville to Minister, Mar. 7, 1741, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 26: 55-60v; 
same to same, Mar. 28, 1742, Ibid., C13A, 27: 63-67. 

84 Vaudreuil to De Velle, Jan. 29, 1744, Vaudreuil Mss., 24-24v. 

85Vaudreuil to D’Erneville, Nov. 11, 1744, Vaudreuil Mss., 72-74. 

86 Vaudreuil to Minister, New Orleans, Dec. 18, 1744, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 
28: 257-259. 

87 Vaudreuil to Loubois, Sept. 10, 1745, Vaudreuil Mss., 87v. A few days after 
this he said: “The arrival of the King’s vessel will be well capable of causing a 
change of sentiment.” Vaudreuil to Loubois, Sept. 28, 1745, Ibid., 88ff. 

88 Vaudreuil to De Beauchamp, Nov. 29, 1745, Vaudreuil Mss., 92-92v. Vaudreuil 
to Loubois, June 13, 1746, Ibid., 98-99. 

89 Vaudreuil to Loubois, Aug. 23, 1746, Ibid., 102-103. Red Moccasin headed 
the peace party in the tribe. Much under English influence, he worked for peace 
with the Chickasaw. 
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associates. Major De Beauchamp was sent to the Choctaw country 
to conduct this negotiation. He carried with him a train of mer- 
chandise for presents. Meeting with a great deal of opposition at 
first, the French officer held his ground, and refused presents to 
those who did not express their loyalty. Attempts were made to 
secure the assassination of the rebel, but none of the savages 
seemed bold enough for such a deed excepting the rebel’s brother, 
who had scruples on the subject. So De Beauchamp was forced 
to return empty handed.” 


The case, however, was not hopeless, and Vaudreuil sat down 
to await the results through the dark days that followed, when 
beside the Choctaw situation, the gulf coast was threatened with 
an English naval attack.* He continued in his firm attitude to- 
ward the whole Choctaw nation, and withheld all merchandise 
and munitions from them until they should acquiesce in his de- 
mands.” Also, he watched carefully the peace proposals made by 
the Shawnee to M. de Bertet, hoping that in the last extremity he 
might count upon that tribe to help him hold the southern allies 
in line.” 


In the meantime, Father Baudouin, the Jesuit missionary 
among the Choctaw, had been working with that tribe to bring 
them to break completely with the rebel element. Soon he began 
to see signs of success. The French embargo on merchandise was 
telling its tale, for the English were not able to supply the Indians 
alone, though some of the rebels were moving toward the Caro- 
linas to get supplies. Vaudreuil counseled that they should be 
allowed to remove if they wished, for he knew that not many 


90 De Beauchamp was one time major of Mobile. See his Journal in Mereness, 
op. cit., 261 ff. The rebel began the revolt when his peace negotiations with the 
Chickasaw had been condemned by the other. chiefs, 

91 Vaudreuil to Loubois, Sept. 15, 1746, Vaudreuil Miss., 109-110. A few days 
later the Governor reminded his subordinate that “often the most desperate situ- 
ations take a good turn.” The Memoir of 1747, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 31: 17-19, 
sums up the revolt situation. 

92 Vaudreuil to Hazeur, Oct. 28, 1746, Vaudreuil Mss., 119-119v; same to same, 
Ibid., Jan. 24, 1747, 124-124v. 

93 Vaudreuil to Le Soeur, Oct. 18, 1747, Vaudreuil Mss. 117-117v; Vaudreuil 
to Minister, Mar. 15, 1747, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 31: 22-22v. De Bertet was 
commandant in Illinois, 1742-1749. 
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would undertake to go.** His predictions were carried out when 
at a general assembly of the Choctaw on May 10, 1747, it was des 
cided to deliver to the Governor the heads that he had requested,” 
and in July this was partly carried out to the general relief of the 
French.°° Trade with the Choctaw was immediately resumed 
and tranquillity returned for a while.” 


The following year, however, new trouble arose. English 
traders continued to come in, and the extent of their business may 
be estimated by the size of one convoy destroyed by the French 
near the Tombigbee in October, 1747, which contained sixty pack 
horses. Though the horses were all taken or killed, all the trad- 
ers except one made good their escape.** 


Dissatisfaction among the Choctaw still remained, and in 
1748 some of their number attacked the French near the Natchez 
and the German Settlement, four persons being killed.’ The 
loyal Choctaw, encouraged by the French, now fell upon the re- 
volters and exterminated them. In April, 1750, they brought to 
Mobile one hundred and thirty rebel scalps. The nation as a 
whole now seemed reconciled, and the Alabama, the Abeka, and 
the Talapoucha largely returned to French allegiance.'”” 


One of the results of the struggle with the Chickasaw and 
the growing English influence with the southern Indians had 
been to demonstrate the necessity of additional protection for the 
Illinois country. Ft. Chartres was becoming dilapidated, and a 
new fort had been begun at Kaskaskia in 1738. Bienville then 


94 Vaudreuil to Loubois, Apr. 7, 1747, Vaudreuil Mss., 130-130v. See also 
Vaudreuil to Le Soeur, Apr. 7, 1747, Ibid., 131-131v. On Mar. 15, 1747, Vaudreuil 
wrote that forty-two villages of the Choctaw had sent him deputies expressing their 
loyalty and that a party was at that time out hunting for the rebels. Vaudreuil to 
Minister, Mar. 15, 1747, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 31: 17-19. 

% Minister to Vaudreuil, Fontainebleau, Oct. ?, 1747, Ibid., B, 85: 20. 

96 Red Moccasin’s head was delivered, but English scalps were accepted in lieu 
of the others. Vaudreuil to Minister, Sept. 19, 1747, Ibid., C13A, 31: 98-99. 

97 Vaudreuil to Loubois, July 30, 1747, Vaudreuil Mss., 135v-138. 

98 Memoir of Sept. 6, 1748, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 32: 241-242v. 

99 Memoir of Feb. 26, 1749, Ibid., C13A, 33: 146-147. 

100 Ministerial minute on Louisiana despatches, Sept. 18, 1750, Doc. Rel. to the 
Col. Hist. of N. Y., X, 219-220; Vaudreuil to Minister, Sept. 22, 1749, Arch. Nat., 
ee 33: 79-83, Minister to Vaudreuil, Versailles, Sept. 30, 1750, Ibid., B, 
91: 21-2lv. 
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came to the conclusion that a fort located on the Ohio at the mouth 
of the Tennessee would be more useful, and this belief, added to a 
suspension of the work at Kaskaskia due to lack of funds, accen- 
tuated the proposed relocation of the fort.'" Bienville reported 
that a strong fort at the mouth of the Tennessee would be the 
best antidote to the inroads of the Chickasaw, while it would have 
the added advantage of being in position to guard against any 
English inroads by way of the Ohio. The project, however, would 
involve the settlement of some loyal Indians near the site of the 
proposed fort. At conferences with the Kickapoo and Piankeshaw, 
Bienville secured their promises to come, though they later re- 
fused on the ground that the site projected was subject to inunda- 
tion. Buienville attributed this change of heart to the intrigues 
of Canadians. The Louisiana Governor worked hard to secure 
permission to build the fort, seeing in it advantages which would 
prove that “Messieurs Dartaguette and de la Buissonniere as well 
as myself have not failed.” 


The natural result of the series of attacks on the French con- 
voys during 1740 and 1741 was to heighten the interest in this 
project. In 1742 the Minister ordered Vaudreuil to make further 
investigations.'”* Two years later, Vaudreuil reported in favor of the 
project in order to keep down abuses, to make trade flourish, and 
to block the Chickasaw menace.""* A year later he wrote again, 
pointing out the English menace in that region also. He proposed 


101 The work at the Kaskaskia site had proceeded no further than the collection 
of materials, two hundred and twenty-four tons of stone, the same number of tons 
of lime, and 26,000 clapboards, being all that had been gathered. This had already 
cost three times the sum allotted and work was suspended in 1739. These materials 
were later disposed of by allowing the parish to use them for the construction of 
a church. Minister to Bienville and Salmon, Fontainebleau, Oct. 28, 1740, Arch. 
Nat., Col., B, 70: 472-473vy. Minister to Vaudreuil and Salmon, Versailles, Oct. 22, 
1742, Ibid., B, 74: 651-65lv. Ft. Chartres was located on the Mississippi half way 
between Kaskaskia and Cahokia. 

102 Bienville to Minister, Apr. 30, 1741, Jbid., C13A, 26: 81-87. Dartaguette and 
La Buissonniere, former Illinois commandants, had both been defeated by the Chick- 
asaw. 

103 Same to same, Mar. 28, 1742, Ibid., C13A, 27: 63-67; Minister to Vaudreuil 
and Salmon, Nov. 15, 1742, Ibid., B, 74: 683-684v. 

104 Vaudreuil to Minister, New Orleans, (undated), Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 28: 


245v. 
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a stone fort and submitted estimates of its cost." The following 


year, M. de Bertet reported that the Kickapoo and Mascoutin were 
willing to locate at the site proposed, and the Shawnee who had 
migrated from their Ohio home had settled temporarily near this 
place. 


This migration of the Shawnee brought new proposals to 
settle the Chickasaw war by negotiation. These Indians connected 
to a group of their people who for some years had been living with 
the Alabama, sought to mediate a general peace between northern 
and southern Indians. M. de Bertet at the Illinois entered heartily 
into these proposals and tried to arrange a general conference of 
Indians such as the Shawnee had advocated. Vaudreuil necessarily 
supported De Bertet only in a peace along lines he had laid down to 
the Chickasaw in 1743. That these negotiations failed was due, 
partly, as Vaudreuil alleged, to lack of merchandise.’ The oppo- 
sition of the Choctaw was another reason quite as valid. 


In any case, the King in 1746 refused to permit the building of 
the fort until he found himself in more “favorable circumstances,” 
and the Shawnee never succeeded in bringing any great number of 
the warring chiefs to De Bertet’s council table.°® It was said to 
have been lack of finances which had caused the King to refuse 
the permission to build the fort at this time.‘°® Nevertheless, the 


105 Vaudreuil to Minister, New Orleans, Nov. 4, 1745, Ibid., C13A, 29: 66-69, 
See same in Margry, VI, 661-662. 

106 The name of the modern city of Shawneetown, Illinois, originated at this 
time. The Shawnee settled at a spot on the river three leagues below the junction 
of the Tennessee and the Ohio. Vaudreuil to Minister, Feb. 6, 1746, Arch. Nat., 
Col., C13A, 29: 28-30v. Vaudreuil claimed the Winnebago, Sac, and Foxes were 
also interested in settling there. Vaudreuil to Minister, Mar. 22, 1747, Ibid., C13A, 
21: 45-46. 

107 The Governor and Intendant were at odds over the supplying of the posts 
at this time. Vaudreuil to Minister, Mar. 9, 1746, Ibid., C13A, 29: 23-23v; same to 
same, Mobile, Apr. 12, 1746, Ibid., C13A, 30: 58-58v. Vaudreuil said that the lack 
of goods would defeat the proposition on all sides. At peace with the Chickasaw, 
the French would be forced to supply both them and the other Indians who would 
be gathered about the fort to be located on the Wabash, which of course would be 
more than could be done. Vaudreuil to Minister, Apr. 12, 1746, Arch. Nat-. Col., 
C13A, 30: 58v-59y. 

108 Minister to Vaudreuil, Versailles, Apr. 25, 1746, Ibid., B, 83: 10v. 

109 Minister to Vaudreuil, Apr. 30, 1746, Ibid., 18-18v. In the entire negoti- 
ation at this time, the Indian revolt which was then in progress in the northwest 
was a deterrent factor, especially in the Illinois. 
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King did approve the peace negotiations without the fort, and the 
Shawnee continued to work for peace, though they were able to 
accomplish little. Some of the Chickasaw chiefs, however, did 
come to the Illinois and conferred with the Commandant, having 
with them two French traders who acted as their agents. These 
two men also visited the Cherokee, but got nothing more than a 
favorable reception. They reported the futility of trying to make 
any arrangement of peace without the support of adequate trading 
facilities. The Shawnee themselves soon began to move away from 
the Illinois country and resumed trade with the English.° 


After the failure of the Shawnee to arrange a mediation of the 
Indian wars, Vaudreuil revived the project of building the fort, and 
gained conditional permission to begin it, without, however, getting 
any money to do with. In the last analysis he was obliged to con- 
tent himself with an increase in the amount of goods he was allowed 
for the Indian trade, and with an increase in the amount of sup- 
plies for the posts which Le Normand had so much opposed.” 
Not long thereafter, the King cancelled the conditional permission 
to build the fort on the Ohio and the subject was dropped.” A 
poor substitute was to be found in the construction of Fort Massac 
in 1757. As for the Shawnee, they shortly afterward left the lower 


110 Minister to Vaudreuil, Versailles, Apr. 30, 1746, Ibid., 38v. See also Vaud- 
reuil to Minister, New Orleans, Nov. 20, 1746, [bid., C13A, 30: 72-75v; same to 
same, Mobile, Apr. 12, 1746, Ibid., 60-61. In the last mentioned despatch, he men- 
tions the necessity of merchandise to hold the Shawnee on the lower Ohio. Here 
also he accuses Le Normand of selling goods to Frenchmen that ought to have 
been sent to the posts for trading purposes. 

111 Minister to Vaudreuil, Oct. 10, 1746, Arch. Nat., Col., B, 83: 40-40v. De 
Bertet reported at this time that he must have goods to hold the Shawnee and 
defeat the English influence among them. Vaudreuil to Minister, Apr. 8, 1747, 
Margry, V1, 662-664. 

112 Minister to Vaudreuil, Versailles, Feb. 23, 1748, Arch. Nat., Col., B, 87: 
1-ly. Of interest at this time is a proposal by a French nobleman to found a colony 
near the mouth of the Ohio. This scheme included the building of a strong fort, 
as well as minor posts, the settlement of colonists from France on the basis of the 
seigneurial system, and schemes for trade expansion. It was urged that such a 
venture would greatly develop trade, subjugate the Indian nations in that region, 
and serve as a bulwark against the English advance from the Ohio. The cost of 
institution of the colony was put at the modest figure of 36,000 I. Memoir of M. le 
Bailly, Mgr., joined to a letter of M. Poisson to his daughter, Mde. Pompadour, 
Dec. 17, 1749, Ibid., C13A, 33: 219-221v. 
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Ohio and went in part to the Scioto settlement, and the others 
among the Alabama.” 


The French had practically exterminated the Chickasaw and 
had crushed the rebellious element of the Choctaw. The safety of 
the Mississippi route during the remainder of French occupancy was 
in the main assured, though occasional raids along that route might 
be made.""* By 1750 the government had approved a plan to let 
the yearly convoy out to private contract, so peaceful had the Mis- 
sissippi route become.” When the French and Indian War broke 
out, Governor Kerl&rec, largely relieved of the Chickasaw threat, 
was able to control the Cherokee and to prevent English attacks 
from that quarter. Indeed, during that struggle, Louisiana re-— 
mained impregnable to the English. Had the French but have 
been able to have destroyed the Iroquois power in the north as 
they did that of the Chickasaw in the south, they might conceiv- 
ably have held the Ohio valley and have waged a more even strug- | 


gle with the English for the control of the interior of North — 
America.""® 


113 Minister to La Jonquiere, Marly, May, 1749, Ibid., B, 89: 66. ; 
114In May, 1749, for example, some Chickasaw and renegade Choctaw raided 
Arkansas Post, killing six Frenchmen and taking prisoner eight women and chil- 
dren. Vaudreuil to Minister, Sept. 22, 1749, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 33:83-86v. 
fie Minister. to M. Michel, Versailles, Sept. 26, 1750, Arch. Nat., Col., B, 91: 8; 
Minister to Vaudreuil and Michel, Versailles, Sept. 26, 1750, Ibid., Ol: 13-13v. 
Economy was also a factor in this decision, the yearly convoy costing the government 
exorbitant sums due to the inefficient way in which it was handled, For ex- 
ample, M. de Monchervaux, the officer who commanded the convoy in 1749, sub- 
mitted a hill for 1200 livres for services of a hunter who provided game for his | 
ee eich to Minister, New Orleans, Jan. 22, 1750, Arch. Nat., Col., C13A, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Old Frontiers, The Story of the Cherokee Indians from 
Earliest Times to the Date of their Removal to the West, 1838. By 
John P. Brown. (Kingsport, Tennesse: Southern Publishers, 1938. 
570 pages $3.75.) 


To the people of Oklahoma this should be an_ especially 
welcome book, detailing as it does the earlier history of the 
Cherokees, so important a portion of the state’s population. 


Fifty years ago, the late James Mooney visited the “moun- 
taineers of the South” in their North Carolina fastnesses, and 
secured from them the material for his memorable Myzhs of the 
Cherokees. About the same time, Charles C. Royce prepared 
his painstaking study of Cherokee treaties and other relationships. 
These two Bureau of Ethnology Reports have long been out of 
print and hard to find on the shelves of second hand book stores. 
Authentic material on the early history of the Cherokees has been 
scarce, and Mr. Brown’s book, coming as it does during the 
hundredth anniversary of Cherokee removal, meets a real need. 


From these sources and numerous others dating from De 
Soto’s chroniclers up to modern biographers of Andrew Jackson, 
and including much material never before in print, he has fash- 
ioned an informing, exciting, and readable history of the Cherokees 
from their mythical beginning to their first white contacts and 
on to the “Trail of Tears.” The author has drawn from Theodore 
Roosevelt's Winning of the West, Ramsey, Haywood, and such 
modern historians as S. C. Williams, A. V. Goodpasture, and 
Grant Foreman. The records of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, the Draper Manuscripts, and American State Papers, 
have been searched. From the mass of detail, Brown has traced 
the alarums and excursions of the old southwestern frontier with 
praiseworthy clarity. This is probably due to his familiarity with 
the land of the Cherokees, a familiarity which has enabled him 
to compile for his book useful maps of the country, showing 
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Indian towns, white settlements, forts, and other historic points 
of interest. The book contains excellent photographs of such 
sites, and photographs of portraits of Attakullakulla, Judd’s Friend, 
John Ross, William Blount, John Sevier, and others. The 
appendices include Cherokee land cessions, and about one thousand 
Cherokee words and proper names. 


Old Frontiers is more than the story of the Cherokees. 
As its name implies, it presents also the frontiersmens’ side of the 
struggle for Kentuck’s “Dark and Bloody Ground” and the 
equally crimson lands to the south. Mr. Brown is a Chattanoogan. 
He probably would not live there had not the pioneers, with 
ever-increasing numbers, overcome the stubborn followers of 
Dragging Canoe and John Watts, whose habitat was the famous 
Five Lower Towns, a score of miles down the Tennessee River 
from where Chattanooga now stands. 


Gone are those fiery warriors, Benge, Bloody Fellow, and 
Little Owl. Doublehead, who was merciless in battle but yet 
could shed tears for a friend, has found his reward. Oconostota, 
who “never ran from an enemy but walked fast once,” sleeps in 
the soil of Echota. The peace-loving soul of Little Carpenter has 
found the peace he craved, in the happy hunting grounds. 


In the pages of Old Frontiers, these men live again. The 
slash of the scalping knife in the lonely settlements makes 
the reader wonder at the urge that drove white men with families 
from the safety of the Atlantic Seaboard to such dangers in the 
wilderness. We of today traverse in safety and comfort, in a few 
hours, the same Wilderness Road that took the lives of so many 
of our forebears, and required days, and even weeks of toil; and 
danger so great that the rate of postage on one letter from Knox- 
ville to Nashville was fifty dollars, “dearly earned in many cases.” 


The major part of Old Frontiers deals with the period 
from the opening of the French and Indian War in 1755 to the 
victories of Mad Anthony Wayne in the north, and of the Nash- 
ville settlers against the Five Lower Towns in the south, in 1794. 
The part played by the Cherokees in making this continent 
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English rather than French is clearly shown. We see the Indians, 
pawns in the ambitions of European Nations, turn from one 
“elder brother” to another; aligned first with the English against 
the French; then against the English and later with the English 
against the Americans; and carrying on their warfare against the 
American frontier with Spanish powder and ball. 


The last eighty pages of the book deal with a period longer 
in time than the foregoing, but perhaps this is just as well. For 
the tale is of an ever stronger white juggernaut bearing down on 
an ever weaker Cherokee Nation. The end is removal. Only 
occasionally, as in the chapter on Sequoyah, is there brightness in 
these final pages, unless it be in the unmatched patriotism of 
humble Cherokee Tsali, a story that brings tears to the eyes. 


One closes Old Frontiers with the thought that here is 
a book which deserves and should find a place on the shelves 
of every Oklahoma library; and should be read by thoughtful 
Americans, everywhere. 
—Hugh Hamill. 
Chilocco Indian 
Agricultural School 


Geronimo’s Story of His Life. By S. M. Barrett. (Oklahoma 
City: Harlow Publishing Corporation, 1938. 216 pp. $1.50.) 


Geronimo’s story was told to the author while the Apache 
leader was a prisoner of war at Fort Sill. The commanding of- 
ficer refused to allow publication of the material but President T. 
R. Roosevelt overruled the order and the book was released in 
1905. A new copyright has recently been secured. 


An account of the mythological origin of the Apache tribe 
introduces Geronimo’s people, and a chapter on the divisions of 
the tribe shows the relationship of the groups to each other, and 


forms a backdrop for the chapters on his boyhood. 


Geronimo, a member of the Bedonkohe group, was born in 
Arizona in June, 1829. He was trained similarly to other Indian 
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boys in the chase, gathering of nuts and herbs, farming of small 
plots, and in the arts of war. At seventeen, he was admitted to 
the war council and soon took Alope for his bride. She was 
the first of eight wives for Geronimo. He had several children 
during his lifetime. 


He became an outstanding figure in war with the Mexicans 
in which he fought to avenge the massacre of his first wife and 
children while they were with a group in Mexico. Although he 
could not be a chief because his father had married into the 
Bedonkohe division, Geronimo was chosen to lead a war party 
into Mexico. The Apaches won a hard battle but Geronimo was 
not satisfied and declared eternal war upon the Mexicans. He 
led various war parties into Sonora and Chihuahua to kill and 
to plunder. During his fighting, Geronimo led a charmed life 
for he was shot eight times and struck down by a Mexican saber, 
but he managed to escape permanent injury. 


The author digresses from the story to try to explain the 
lawless age and region around the Apaches. Since this chapter 
is devoted to the period after 1880 it is doubtful that its purpose 
is achieved. 


Geronimo dated the start of hostility with the United States 
army from a meeting at Fort Bowie, Arizona, in 1870 when 
Cochise and lesser chiefs were treacherously attacked during a 
peace conference. Many Apaches were slain but Cochise escaped 
and led a bitter war against the soldiers. Geronimo recalled a 
similar attack at Apache Tajo in 1863 when his chief, Magnus- 
Colorado, had been slain with many others after they accepted 
hospitality from United States soldiers. 


In 1872, Geronimo made peace with General O. O. Howard 
which was kept many years. Finally, he was arrested for leaving 
the reservation on a peaceful visit. His proud spirit resented the 
close supervision and he led a group of about two hundred fifty 
Apaches into Mexico. After a year, he returned to the reservation 
. . his Apaches and many head of cattle and horses taken from 
the Mexicans. When General George Crook took the livestock 
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from the Indians, Geronimo was so angered that he fled with 
about four hundred Apaches back into Mexico. There followed 
a period of pursuit by Mexican and United States soldiers until 
nearly all Apache women and children and been captured. 
Geronimo then surrendered to Crook but lost faith in him during 
the return trip and escaped with about thirty Indians. Crook was 
replaced by General Nelson Miles who kept soldiers constantly 
on the trail until Geronimo surrendered in 1886. 


Geronimo claimed that Miles promised farms, live stock, 
clothing, other supplies, and freedom to the Apaches. Geronimo 
was bitter when the tribal chiefs were sent to Florida as prisoners. 
In 1894, they were transferred with their families to Fort Sill. 
Geronimo adds to his story tales of Apache religion and customs, 
and a visit to the World’s Fair. His last wish was that the Apaches 
at Fort Sill would be allowed to return to Arizona to live in 
peace. 


The book of four parts has twenty-three chapters and five 
illustrations. The author has some good explanatory footnotes. 
Some army dispatches might be better placed in an appendix. 


As a whole, the book is interesting and a contribution to the 
history of the Southwest. It augments the information supplied 
by Tom Horn’s Autobiography and chapters of General Miles’ 
Personal Recollections and Observations of General Nelson A. 
Miles. It gives to the reader the Indian side of a destructive 
struggle with the whites in Arizona and Mexico, and shows the 
bravery and strategy of a great Apache leader. 


—J. V. Frederick. 
Northwestern State 
Teachers College 
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MINUTES OF THE QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, OCTOBER 27, 1938. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, October 27, 1938, with Judge Robert L. Williams, President, 
presiding. 

Roll call showed the following members present: Gen. Charles F. 
Barrett, Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. E. E. Dale, Mr. John B. Doolin, Judge 
Thomas H. Doyle, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Mr. George H. Hvans, Dr. 
Emma Estill-Harbour, Judge Samuel W. Hayes, Gen. William S. Key, Mrs. 
Frank Korn, Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Mrs. Jessie EH. 
Moore, Judge William P. Thompson, Mrs. John R. Williams, Judge Robert 
L. Williams, and the Secretary. 


The following members had sent in explanations for their absence: 
Dr. Grant Foreman, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mr. James H. Gardner, Col. 
A. N. Leecraft, Mr. John B. Meserve, Hon. W. J. Peterson and Mr. Jasper 
Sipes. 

Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that the explanations for absences be 
accepted and that the Board express its sympathy to Col. A. N. Leecraft 
and hope for his speedy recovery. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that the reading of the minutes of the 
Board meeting held July 28, 1938, be dispensed with at this time. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


The President presented to the Society two pictures of Hen. John 
Slidell, a Congressman and United States Senator from Louisiana prior to 
the Civil War, and during the Civil War a Confederate Commissioner from 
the Confederate States of America to England and France, which were 
accepted. 


The President reported that since the last regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors, Dr. Giles Edward Harris, of Hugo, Oklahoma, had died. 
That as a member of this Society he evinced an intelligent and efficient 
interest in its affairs, and as a member of the committee in charge of the 
Robert M. Jones Cemetery project he devoted his time and energy in the 
aid of its successful completion. That he passed away before he reached 
the prime of usefulness, and the State and the profession and this Society 
could ill afford to lose him. 

RESOLVED: That we express our sense of such loss and extend to 
his wife and daughters our sympathy and condolence in their great bereave- 
ment. 


Gen. William S. Key moved the adoption of this resolution. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


The President reported that through the kindness of Mr. A. BH. Pearson, 
an attorney of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, a communication from Mr. P. L. 
Marvin, Chief Engineer of the Kansas and Southern Railway, as to the 
chief reconnoissance of the several routes through Indian Territory and 
northern Texas which resulted in the construction of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, has been presented for our archives. This communication was ad- 
dressed to Mr. A. A. Robinson, General Manager. The President asked 
that it be preserved and published in The Chronicles, as it relates to im- 
portant preliminary matters in the construction of that railroad. 
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Mrs. John R. Williams moved that Mr. A. E. Pearson be thanked for 
this donation, and that the article be referred to the editorial committee 
for consideration with request that it be published in The Chronicles. Mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 


The President transmitted to the Society a photograph of Senator 
Robert L. Owen, received from his secretary. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that we accept this photograph and 


express the thanks of the Board for this donation. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


The Secretary transmitted to the Society a picture of Judge R. L, 
Williams and Dr. G. E. Harris, taken at the dedication of the Robert M. 
Jones Cemetery, the picture being a gift of the American Legion at Hugo. 
Upon motion the picture was accepted with expression of appreciation for 
this gift. 

The President reported that to carry on the work of the WPA project 
at Oklahoma City and Muskogee, it would require the renting of seventeen 
typewriters, and that the rental would be less if rented by the quarter 
instead of monthly. 

Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that these typewriters be rented and paid 
for quarterly instead of monthly. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President presented to the Society a number of small pictures of 
the dedication of the Robert M. Jones Cemetery, Gen. William S. Key at 
the dedication, the two Negro slaves of Robert M. Jones, Silas Cole, Joe 
Kemp and Governor Johnston, a picture of the last Chickasaw Council 
and a picture of an apron party at Emet, Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that the picture of the last Chickasaw 
Council and the picture of the apron party at Emet be photostated or 
photographed and copies supplied to the donors. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

The President requested that the Board authorize him to appoint a 
committee to have supervision for publicity of the Indian Archives now 
housed in the Historical building. 

Dr. Emma UHstill-Harbour moved that the President appoint such a 
committee to have supervision for publicity of the Indian Archives. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 

The President appointed the following committee: Dr. Grant Foreman, 
Chairman; Gen. William S. Key and Mrs. Jessie EK. Moore. 

Gen. William S. Key moved that the President and Secretary be 
authorized to furnish photostat copies of records, under the rules of 
comity, of any Indian tribes who formerly lived in other states and were 
afterward domiciled in this state when requested by the state of the former 
home of that Indian tribe. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The report of Mrs. Helen S. Carpenter, supervisor of WPA project for 
cataloguing and indexing Indian Archives, newspaper files and other ma- 
terial was presented and filed. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that a synopsis of this report be 
incorporated in the minutes. Motion was seconded and carried.! 


1To date, 629 volumes of newspapers have been indexed and there are approx- 
imately 323,050 cards in the general file. During the last quarter ,340 volumes of 
newspapers were completely mended. With the assistance of this project 4,534 
volumes have been made available to the public. 

Eight Works Progress Administration workers have been assigned to the Indian 
Archives Department. Most of the classifications have been filed chronologically, 
and at present, they are indexing documents. 

In the Library, 130 volumes have been indexed, and as a result, there are 35,000 
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The funds for the fiscal years 1937 and 1938 that had lapsed were 
discussed. 


Judge Harry Campbell moved that the Board ask the forthcoming 
legislature to re-appropriate these funds amounting to $1311.61 for the 
purpose of extending the mezzanine floor in the newspaper stack room, 
and any other essential and necessary equipment that the funds would 
provide. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that a committee of three of the Board 
members be appointed to attend the dedication of the Will Rogers Mem- 
orial November 4, 1938, and that any other members attend where possible, 
all without expense to the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Chair appointed the following committee: Mrs. Blanche Lucas, 
Mrs. Robert C. Lawson and Judge William P. Thompson. 


Mrs. John R. Williams, committee to secure the portraits of past 
Governors, gave a verbal report on her work. 


Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Adjutant General, extended an invitation to 
the members of the Board of Directors to attend the dedication of the new 
Armory building on the Capitol grounds November 11, 1938. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore presented the portrait of Rev. Marcus Lafayette 
Butler, D. D., the gift of his wife, and the portrait of Hon. W. A. Durant, 
Chief of the Choctaws, the gift of his two sons, W. BE. L. Durant and Gordon 
Durant. 


Gen. William S. Key moved that these portraits be accepted and that 


the Secretary be instructed to express the thanks of the Society to the 
donors. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. John R. Williams announced the withdrawal of the pictograph 
which had been lent to the Society by Neal Maurer and William A. Maurer. 

The State Budget Officer, Mr. R. R. Owens, appeared before the Board 
and discussed the budget for the Historical Society for the coming biennium. 

The question of framing the pictograph of the history of the Kiowa 
Indians, which had been lent to the Society, was discussed, and Gen. 
Charles F. Barrett moved that it be left in the Museum until after the 
next meeting of the legislature. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President called attention to the meetings of the Southern His- 
torical Association to be held in New Orleans in November, the American 
Historical Association to be held in Chicago during the Holidays and the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association to be held at Memphis next spring, 
and suggested the advisability of sending the Secretary to each of these 
meetings. 

Dr. Emma HBstill-Harbour moved that the Secretary be authorized to 
attend these meetings and that the necessary expense, such as railroad fare 


or transportation and hotel bills be allowed. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


2 The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for annual 
membership in the Society: Ward H. Bell, Kiowa; George Carlton, Clare- 
more; Henry Chouteau, Ralston; Thaddeus L. Duren, Countyline; Mrs. 
Mary E. Hadden, Ponca City; W. E. B. Leonard, Oklahoma City; Virginia 


index cards in the biography file. This means that there is a record or biography 
of that many individuals who have a part in the history of Oklahoma. 

At present there are 70 workers on this project, the majority of whom are lo- 
cated at the Historical building. Recently, twenty were assigned in Muskogee 
County to index the books prepared by the Indian-Pioneer History project. 

Helen S. Carpenter, 
Supervisor, Project S-179 A. 
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L. Lindsey, Choteau; Mrs. Raymond Lucas, Spiro; Mrs. Tony Lyons, Okla- 
homa City; Lillian B. Mathews, Pawhuska; Mrs. H. B. McKnight, Oklahoma 
City; Alfred P. Murrah, Oklahoma City; S. W. Perkins, Rose; T. C. Peters, 
Wichita, Kansas; Aubrey L. Steele, Pampa, Texas; Joel W. Taylor, Okla- 
homa City; Florencio P. Valencio, Mexico City, Mexico; R. C. Walker, 
Tulsa; Mrs. W. J. Walker, Mazie; Mrs. Leonora Ward, Erick; Samuel W. 
West, Blanchard; and Annah L. Wilson, New York, N. Y. 

Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that these persons be elected to annual 
membership in the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. E. E. Dale discussed the joint sponsorship of the Indian-Pioneer 
History project between the University of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, and asked that a committee be appointed to check the 
accounts and ascertain what the University of Oklahoma still owes on this 
project. The President appointed the Secretary to act in this capacity. 

Dr. Emma Hstill-Harbour introduced the new member of the Board, Mr. 
John B. Doolin, of Alva, Oklahoma. 

Mrs. John R. Williams transmitted to the Society a horn spoon two 
hundred years old, a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Colin Valentine, of Oklahoma 
City, and moved that the Secretary express the thanks of the Board to Mr. 
and Mrs. Valentine. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President appointed Dr. Emma Hstill-Harbour, the Secretary and 
Mrs. Blanche Lucas to search magazines published by other Historical 
Societies, and learn what they are doing in the way of giving their 
magazines a more human interest as to news items. 

Mr. George H. Evans moved that the Secretary be instructed to send 
each member of the Board a copy of the rules which the publication com- 
mittee had compiled to guide them in their work. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

The meeting stood adjourned subject to the call of the President. 


Robert L. Williams, President, 
Presiding. 
James W. Moffitt, 
Secretary. 
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NECROLOGY 


CLEMENT ALLEN HANCOCK 
1857-1937 


Clement Allen Hancock was born at Columbus, Colorado County, 
Texas, October 19, 1857. When a mere lad, his father, John S. Hancock, 
took a herd of about two thousand longhorn cattle from Texas to the 
Kansas border, during which trek the boy, on the back of a native Texas 
pony, participated in the drive, neither missing a day out of the saddle 
nor sleeping in a house during the trip. 


For a while he attended school in Baxter Springs, Kansas, after which 
he and his father followed the M. K. & T. Railroad in its construction 
until it reached Caddo in the Choctaw Nation in the winter of 1871-72, and 
from that time he was an outstanding, progressive citizen, and a leader 
in all worth while things in that community on that Indian reservation— 
until the birth of the state. A pioneer in every sense, facing dangers, 
enduring hardships, mastering difficulties, and from that date until the 
time of his death cn December 9, 1937, he continued looking to the better- 
ment of the country in which he lived. He had shot wild deer from his 
home porch and seen prairie chickens more common than domestic fowl. 


When a young man, as an Indian trader, he sold the western Indian, 
Big Tree Chief, his first pair of pants, showing him how to put them on— 
a risky performance. 


Funeral services for him were held at Caddo on December 11, 1937, at 
the First Methodist Church, the Rev. A. A. HEggner officiating. Burial 
was in the Gethsemane Cemetery, at that time having been a resident of 
Caddo for over sixty-six years. His funeral was largely attended, all 
business houses closing, taking time to pay honor to his memory. 


in 1887 he was married to Miss Dousie Sims. He is survived by his 
widow, three daughters, Mrs. Harold C. Parker, Enid, Oklahoma, Mrs. 
Russell Faudree, Atoka, Oklahoma, and Miss Phyllis Hancock, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; and three sons, Paul Hancock, Tulsa, Lee Hancock, 
Oklahoma City, and John Hancock, Caddo, Oklahoma. 


When he first came to Caddo he clerked in Fenton & Marchand’s 
trading store and then engaged in the mercantile business and later in 
the cattle business. He participated and aided in the building of the first 
steel bridge across Blue River at Nail’s crossing at the edge of Twelve- 
Mile Prairie a few miles west of Caddo. He aided in the organization of 
the old Choctaw Bank, the first bank in the town, and in putting in the 
first telephone, and in constructing the first street and sidewalks, and 
the first brick buildings. 

His father, the late John S. Hancock, at the time of his death, owned 
the Caddo Herald. Clement Allen Hancock succeeded to the same but 
soon thereafter disposed of it to the present owner. In the biographical 
data as to John S. Hancock,! it is stated that John S. Hancock had only 
two children. That should be corrected to read that he had three children: 
Clement Allen Hancock by his first wife, Mary BE. Allen, and two by his 
second wife, Susan Fannin, to-wit, Sally Low, and Sam Hancock now resid- 
ing in California. 

—R. L. Williams 
Durant, Oklahoma. 


1Chronicles of Oklahoma, X (June, 1932), p. 304 
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GILES EDWARD HARRIS, M. D. 
1878-1938. 


Doctor Giles Edward Harris was born March 15, 1878 near Quitman, 
Texas, and died September 14, 1938. He was the son of Andrew Jackson 
Harris and his wife, Dicia Harris. His father’s people came from North 
Carolina and his mother’s from from Dalton, Georgia, settling in Texas in 
what is now Woods County in 1840, when it was a republic. He was 
educated at Oak Grove, Winnsboro, and Denton, Texas, and at the 
University of Louisville, taking his medical education and a Doctor of 
Medicine degree at the University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky, 
serving a hospital interneship in City Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri. 


He began the practice of medicine at Boswell, Indian Territory, in 
1905. On April 7, 1908, he was married to Miss Tommie Eastwood. In 
1911 he moved to Hugo, continuing there in the practice of medicine and 
remaining there so engaged until his death. 


He was a member of the county, state and American medical asso- 
ciations, and Division Surgeon of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad 
Company at Hugo, Superintendent of Health for Choctaw County, and 
County Physician. 

He was a member of the Oklahoma Historical Society, taking an 
active interest in its work and the preservation of the history of the 
state. He was a Blue Lodge and a Scottish Rite Mason (32°), Charter 
member of the Hugo Lions’ Club, a member of the Hugo American Legion, 
and affiliated with the Democratic party. 


He is survived by his wife and two daughters, Mrs. Brandon Bickett 
of San Antonio, Texas, and Mary Dicia Harris, of Hugo, Oklahoma. 


A leading and an exemplary citizen, devoted husband and father, 
prominent in civic and community activities, his death occasioned a great 
loss. 

—R. L. Williams 
Durant, Oklahoma. 
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ROBERT DUNLOP 
1869-1938 


Robert Dunlop was born at or near Garnett, Kansas, September 6, 1869, son 
of Alexander D. and Mary Whitson Dunlop, natives of Scotland, the former 
born at Dunlop Place, February 3, 1826, and the later at Kelso, March 24, 
1832. His parents were old-school Scotch Presbyterians, and were married 
in 1865 at Lawrence, Kansas, after the return of the father from service 
in the Civil War as a private in the One Hundred and Forty-eighth Regi- 
ment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry. The parents of his mother came to the 
United States in 1849, her mother dying in New York shortly afterward. 
In 1850, his father moved to Quebec, Canada, and in 1856 to Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, settling on the first homestead awarded to a white man 
in Howard County, Kansas, to-wit, George Hitchens, a pioneer of that 
state. This homestead is now occupied by Robert Dunlop’s two brothers, 
George and James, located in the vicinity of Longton, Kansas. 


Robert Dunlop died on Saturday, June 19, 19381 at Pampa, Texas, and 
was buried in the McKee Cemetery, south of Tonkawa. 


At the opening of Oklahoma in 1889 he drove a team and wagon with 
an uncle who made the run and homesteaded a claim in Payne County, 
southwest of Stillwater on Wild Horse near Mulhall, where he stayed in 
a dugout home for a year and a half, and then in 1893 made the run 
into the Cherokee Strip, securing a homestead near Tonkawa in Kay County, 
which was in due time patented to him, becoming the nucleus of a fine 
half-section farm and a valuable possession, located in one of the finest 
farm regions of the state. On this farm he successfully grew wheat, oats 
and alfalfa, under the most efficient and approved methods of agriculture. 


In an early day he took a leading and active part in a good roads 
movement which resulted in the establishment of a system of roads in 
said county which has never been surpassed in any of the counties of the 
state. 


He was a colorful figure in the early days of Oklahoma politics. In 
1902 as a Democrat he was elected County Treasurer of Kay County, Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, and re-elected in 1904, holding such office until the 
erection of the state on November 16, 1907. In the Democratic primary 
for the nomination of state candidates in 1907, preliminary to the organ- 
ization of the state government, as a, candidate for State Treasurer he was 
a close runner-up to the late James A. Menefee of Caddo County, who 


nosed him out for the democratic nomination for State Treasurer by a 
small margin. 


During the administration of the late C. N. Haskell, the first Governor, 
he served as a member of the Board of Trustees of the Insane Asylum at 


Fort Supply, taking an active, efficient, humane, and wise interest in its 
development. 


In 1910 he was nominated as State Treasurer in the Democratic pri- 
mary over the Honorable M. E. Trapp of Guthrie, then state auditor, carry- 
ing 61 of the 76 counties, and in the regular election in November being 
elected. The State Treasurer’s office from January 11 1911 to January 13, 


1915, the date of the expiration of his full term, was honestly, faithfully 
and efficiently administered. 


ROBERT DUNLOP 
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During his entire life in Oklahoma he maintained his legal residence 
in Kay County, where his mortal body now rests. 


After the expiration of his term of office as State Treasurer he en- 
gaged in the oil business, his interest therein being varied. He was cred- 
ited with discovering the Morse oil pool in eastern Fray County in Texas, 
and was an operator in the Smackover pool in Arkansas. He also had 
oil interests in Louisiana, but for the ten years immediately preceding his 
death, he operated in the Texas field with headquarters at Pampa. 


In 1904 at Blackwell, Oklahoma, he was married to Miss Flora Christian, 
a native of Holden, Missouri, a graduate of the Emporia (Kansas) State 
Normal School, and a school teacher for several years prior to her marri- 
age. She died in 1905, leaving one daughter, Flora, who now survives 
him and is now Mrs. Leo Haughan, residing at Ponca City. 


He was a member of Blue Lodge No. 57, at Tonkawa, his Knight 
Templar membership being in Ben Hur Commandery, at Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, his chapter membership with Hope No. 41, at Howard, Kansas, 
and his Shrine membership with Akdar Temple, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
also a member of the Knights of Pythias, the Country Club at Newkirk, 
and the Capital City Gun Club of Oklahoma City. 


His success as a progressive citizen was compensation for the early 
day hardships endured by him, when as a poor young man he followed 
the herds of cattle over the raw prairies of the unsettled country, having 
visions of the establishment of a rich and great commonwealth; and when, 
alone with his gun, he traveled over the wide and wild areas of the un- 
settled Cherokee Strip that is now one of the state’s most prosperous 
regions. A rugged, honest, faithful, and fine citizen—devoted husband and 
father and loyal friend—is gone from these earthly surroundings. 


—R. L. Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


1Newkirk Herald Journal, June 23, 1938, Vol. XLV, No. 40. 
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JOHN CHARLES MAJOR 
1863-1937 


John Charles Major was born May 20, 1863, at Albion, New York, son 
of John Major and Mary J. Major, nee Anderson, his paternal grand parents 
being George Anderson and Mary Tweedy Anderson, from County Down, 
Treland. 

He attended the common schools in Orleans County, New York, spending 
three years in the Albion Academy, at a nearby town, paying a tuition of 
six dollars every ten weeks. His principal business in which he engaged 
in New York was farming. Thence he came west to Kansas, settling near 
Goddard, where he resided for several years, engaging in farming, during 
which period he was a Township Trustee for four years. 

In 1893 at the opening of the Cherokee Strip in Oklahoma Territory 
he made the run, obtaining a homestead constituting a quarter-section of 
land in Township 21 North, Range 14 West, Indian Meridian, in Woods 
County as constituted prior to statehood. 

He aided in the building of a log schoolhouse near said homestead, 
it later being converted into a frame school building, and, in 1920, with 
his participation that district was consolidated with three other districts 
constituting the Cheyenne Valley Consolidated School with six teachers. 
This school and his homestead are now located in Major County, which was 
created out of a portion of Woods County at the erection of the State of 
Oklahoma. 

He was a member of the legislature of Oklahoma Territory beginning 
January 13, 1903 and concluding on March 138, 1903. To the Convention 
which framed the Constitution of the proposed state of Oklahoma, he was 
elected and served as a member from District No. 7. He was also elected 
and served as a member of the first Legislature of the State of Oklahoma. 
He was a member of the Thirteenth Legislature of Oklahoma, and also of 
the Legislature which was elected in November 1936, attending the called 
session thereof which convened on November 23, 1936, but after the Legis- 
lature assembled in regular session, he died on January 30, 1937. 

He served for four years as a Deputy Sheriff during the administration 
of D. C. Oats as Sheriff of Major County, and from 1913 to 1915 as County 
Treasurer of said county, and from January 1915 for four years, by ap- 
pointment, he served as a School Land Examiner and Appraiser, during 
the administration of Governor Robert L. Williams. 

His first wife was Susie A. Densmore whom he married on January 
20, 1882, residing in Orleans County, New York, until 1891 when he migrated 
to Kansas. His first two children were born there. His wife died in 
Oklahoma in 19238. On June 6, 1931, at Syracuse, New York, at the home 
of his sister, he married Margaret Humphrey, whom he had known in his 
youth, and who had married Fred L. Rice in 1884, but who died in 1921. 
She and the following children by his first wife survive him: John Charles 
Major, Jr., Caldwell, Kansas; Justin W. Major, Orienta, Oklahoma; and 
Morris Major, Orienta, Oklahoma. 

John Charles Major was a Democrat and a inember of the Methodist 
Church. His entire life was characterized by acts of good citizenship. As 
one has said of him, “he has been a builder, public spirited, and long in 
service.” He served his township in Kansas, his school district, county 
and the territory, and then the State of Oklahoma in various capacities at 
public service—A record of long and faithful service for the people, with 
Christian fortitude. He is entitled to rest in peace not only here but also 
in the sphere beyond. 


—R. L. Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma. 


JOHN CHARLES MAJOR 
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FRANCIS ELGIN HERRING 
1860-1938 


Francis Wlgin Herring was born March 2, 1860, in Hill County, Texas, 
then a frontier county, and died September 15, 1938, at Hik City, Oklahoma. 
He was a son of Jesse L. and Sarah Ann Herring, his father having come 
from Illinois to Texas in 1844, when it was a Republic. He was educated 
in the common schools of Texas, and came to the Kiowa and Comanche 
reservations in 1884,1 securing employment as a cowboy and foreman, and 


1Fort Towson Enterprise, June 19, 1914. 
through thrifty saving of his earnings, he was enabled to acquire a ranch 
in Greer County in 1887 where he brought his bride. Prior to March 16, 
1896, Greer County was generally considered to be a part of Texas.2 


2United States v. State of Texas, 162 U. S. 1, 16 Sup. Ct. Rep. 725. 


At the opening of the Cheyenne and Arapaho reservation under Act 
of Congress Mar. 3, 1891, he moved his ranching interests northward to 
that area, locating in what was constituted as Roger Mills County. At the 
opening of the Cherokee Strip he made the run into Woodward County. 
In 1899 he concentrated his ranching interests in Roger Mills County, which 
comprised then not only what now constitutes Roger Mills County, but also 
a large part of Beckham County. 


Having followed the frontier all of his life up to that time and no more 
area being available for frontier extension, in 1902 when the Choctaw, 
Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad had been extended into Roger Mills County to 
Elk City, he located at that point, embarking in the mercantile business 
under the firm name of Herring and Young, at one time operating stores 
not only in Elk City but also at Foss, Hammon, Strong City, Reydon, Hrick 
and Cheyenne. In 1910-12, he was largely instrumental in securing the 
extension of the Wichita Falls and Northwestern Railroad from Altus to 
Elk City, which was later extended to Forgan and afterwards taken over 
by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway Company. 


He took an active interest in public affairs, being a member of the 
Board of Aldermen and Mayor of Elk City, and represented District No. 46 
in the Constitutional Convention, serving on the following committees: 
Municipal Corporations, Public Roads and Highways, Privileges and Elec- 
tions, and Judicial Apportionment. He took an active part in the creation 
of Beckham County out of parts of Greer and Roger Mills Counties. 


In 1912, his candidacy as a Democrat for nomination as Governor Was 
announced, but in a short while he withdrew in favor of the late Lee 
Cruce’s candidacy, when the principal contest remained between Cruce and 
W. H. Murray, Cruce being nominated and elected. In 1914, his candidacy 
was again announced for Governor, becoming a formidable candidate, but 
the Honorable Robert L. Williams, now a Judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit was nominated and elected. 


Herring took an active and primary interest in the upbuilding of Elk 
City, giving large financial aid to the Fairgrounds and the Herring Park 
Swimming Pool. He was a successful rancher, merchant, and businessman. 


His life, begun on the frontier of Texas, continued in the extension 
and development of the frontier, until there was no more frontier for 
extension and development, and then he settled down in the midst of his 
latest surroundings where he remained until the close of the evening of 


his life. 
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He was married at Peoria, Texas, in Hill County, on the 19th day of 
December, 1886, to Miss Mollie Lee, who survives him. To this union were 
born two daughters and one son, all of whom survive him, to-wit, Mrs. 
Hlgin Herring Hoover, Elk City, Oklahoma; Mrs. Olice Herring Coates, 
Hk City, Oklahoma; and Jesse Sanford Herring, Godfrey, Illinois; and a 
granddaughter, Patty Hoover. 


—R. L. Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma. 
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RACHEL CAROLINE EATON 
1869-1938 


With the passing of Rachel Caroline Eaton, at Claremore, on September 
20, 1938, Oklahoma lost its first woman of Indian descent to achieve dis- 
tinction as an educator and writer of history. Reticent in disposition and 
positive in her decisions, she was one of the outstanding personalities 
reared under the regime of the old Cherokee Nation as an Indian republic. 


Rachel Caroline Eaton was born on July 7, 1869, in the Cherokee 
Nation, just west of the line from Maysville, Arkansas. From 1874, the 
family home was at Claremore Mound where she spent her childhood. The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma for December, 1930, contains “The Legend of the 
Battle of Claremore Mound,” the noted battle fought between the Cherokees 
and the Osages in 1818, written by Miss Haton who had often heard versions 
of the story when she was growing up. 


Caroline was the eldest child of George Washington and Nancy Ward 
(Williams) Eaton. The father had served in the Confederate Army as a 
member of Company B, Morgan’s Battalion, Texas Cavalry, under Captain 
Boggs and Lieutenant Charles Morgan. The mother was the namesake of 
the distinguished member of her family, Nancy Ward, a full-blood Cherokee 
who: before the American Revolution had won the name among her people 
as Ghigau or Beloved Woman, a title of high distinction that carried with 
it the right to speak and vote in the councils of the nation with the men, 
in times of war and of peace. Throughout life, Caroline Eaton was a loyal 
and devoted member of the Presbyterian Church. She was proud of the 
affiliation of her maternal grandmother, Lucy Ward Williams, with early 
day Presbyterianism among the Cherokees. Caroline’s mother had attended 
old Dwight Mission before the Civil War. Because of these early influences, 
Miss Eaton at one time considered entering the mission field of the church. 
However, her life’s work was that of the educator. 


Miss Eaton’s early schooling was in the public schools of the Cherokee 
Nation. She graduated from the Cherokee Female Seminary in the class of 1887, 
the last senior class that attended this historic institution in the original 
building at Park Hill. Subsequently, she completed the college course at 
Drury College, Springfield, Missouri, graduating with a B. A. degree, in 
1895, and having won a well deserved “Cum Laude,” for she was a thorough 
student. Later, she attended Chicago University where she received both 
her Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. 


She began her work as a teacher in the public schools of the Cherokee 
Nation and for a time was a member of the faculty at the Cherokee Female 
Seminary, in Tahlequah. She also taught in the Industrial Training School 
for girls at Columbus, Mississippi; in Lake Erie College, at Painesville, 
Ohio; and in Trinity University, at Waxahatchie, Texas. Returning to 
Oklahoma, she was elected as superintendent of schools in Rogers County, 
in 1920, serving two successive terms. 


Upon her retirement from the position of county superintendent, she 
began devoting her time to research and writing on Cherokee history. She 
had distinguished herself in this field by her book John Ross and the Chero- 
kee Indians, published in 1910, the text of which had been prepared as her 
dissertation in her work on her Doctor of Philosophy degree. The book 
received much favorable comment not only for its subject matter but for 
its style and presentation. It is still considered one of the authoritative 
studies on the life of this great chief of the Cherokees. 
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Miss Haton was active in Federated Club work for many years and in 
the work of the Hastern Star. She was a member of Tulsa Women’s Indian 
Club and honorary member in the La-kee-kon Club of Tulsa and in The 
Quest Club of Claremore. In 1936, she was honored in the ‘Hall of Fame” 
by the Oklahoma Memorial Association, at Oklahoma City, as one of Okla- 
homa’s outstanding women. 


During her later years of literary pursuits, she spent a year on special 
historical research work in Chicago. For a time, she held residence in both 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City to carry on her writing more effectively. In 1935, 
on account of frail health, she returned to her old home that she loved in 
Claremore. Here she completed her last work, still unpublished, ‘The 
History of the Cherokee Indians.” 


—Muriel H. Wright. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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WILLIAM CHRISTOPHER HUGHES 
1869-1938 


William Christopher Hughes was born October 24, 1869 in Georgetown, 
Missouri, the son of Dr. Benjamin Franklin Hughes and Catherine Kidd 
Hughes. He was married June 14, 1893 to Luella Nelson Gaines, daughter 
of Jeannette Cameron Gaines and Briscoe Gaines, Clinton, Missouri, was 
educated in Sedalia, Missouri, and graduated from ee City law school 
at the head of his class. ee, 


~ In 1901 he came to Oklahoma City to practice law. He formed a partner- 

ship with Judge W. A. Ledbetter, S. T. Bledsoe and John Mosier—Ledbetter, 
Bledsoe, Mosier and Hughes—with offices in Oklahoma City and Ardmore. 
Later he was a member of the firm Hughes, Morse and Standeven in Okla- 
homa City and Hobart. Following in the footsteps of his father, Dr. B. F. 
Hughes, a member of the Missouri Constitutional Convention, he was elected 
a delegate to the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention in 1907 from Okla- 
homa County. He entered the race as a Democrat and won by an over- 
whelming majority. 


Judge Hughes was defeated for President of the Convention by Hon- 
orable William H. Murray, due, his friends felt, to his illness from a throat 
infection which kept him in bed at the critical time of the election. He 
and Governor Murray became close friends. 


Judge Hughes wrote important laws of the State and by the vote of 
the Constitutional Convention Hughes County was named for him. After 
statehood he was Clerk of the Oklahoma County Superior Court although 
Governor Haskell offered him the Judgeship. In 1914 he went to St. Joseph, 
Missouri, to give all his time to the legal affairs of the Tootle-Campbell 
Dry Goods Company. In 1918 he became interested in oil in Pontotoc and 
Hughes Counties in Oklahoma and spent his time from then until his death 
in oil development and law. He felt a great pool of oil was to be found 
there and spent time and money trying to find it, keeping an interest in 
that territory which resulted in a large oil field being brought in. 


In 1928 he moved his family to a country place, Pontotoc Lodge, east of 
Ada, where he lived at the time of his death. When Governor Murray was 
elected Governor in 1931 the first name he sent for confirmation was 
Judge Hughes for Chairman of the State Board of Public Affairs. In this 
office he rendered a great service and the strain of the long hours and his 
intense devotion to the State’s welfare probably caused his break in health. 
Always deeply interested in governmental problems and sociology, he was 
a man of fine sensibilities and intellectual attainments and was beloved 
for his kindness of heart and great interest in humanity. Judge Hughes 
died March 22, 1938 and is buried in Fairlawn Cemetery, Oklahoma City. 
He is survived by his wife, four daughters, Mrs. William M. Morton, St. 
Joseph, Missouri, Elizabeth, Donna, and Mrs. J. Kyle McIntyre, Oklahoma 
City, one son, Lt. W. C. Hughes Jr., U. S. N., and four grandchildren, 
William M. Morton Jr., David Hughes Morton, Hughes Gregory Morton, St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and Betty Biles, Oklahoma City. 


—L. G. H. 
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